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THE controversy of which we are 
now to take our leave, has extended 
through the greater part of the pre- 
sent year. It sprung from three 
Essays with the signature N. R., 
which appeared in our 27th, and 
28th, and 29th Numbers. And 
when the doctrine of those Essays 
was censured with severity, by seve- 
ral able correspondents, we declared 
our intention to publish any remarks 
with which we might be favoured 
either in reprobation or in defence 
of the Essayist, and to take an op- 
portunity of reviewing the whole. 
As the third volume of our Journal 
is drawing to a conclusion; and the 
writers who have favoured us with 
their remarks have had ample op- 
portunities of explaining their sen- 
timents—the time has arrived for 
redeeming our pledge. But we can- 
not refuse to insert an explanatory 
letter from N. R., which has reach- 
ed us while these observations were 
preparing for the press, and which 
is subjoined to them for his own 
and the reader’s satisfaction. For 
ourselves, as the letter makes no 
material alteration in the opinion 
which we have formed respecting 
the Essays, we shall content our- 
selves with alluding to it ery 
slightly. At the same time, we are 
happy to find that the interpreta- 
tion which we had put upon the for- 
mer communications of our corres- 
pondent, is sanctioned and con- 
firmed by his concluding explana- 
tion. We proceed to make some 
remarks upon his original papers. 
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He asserts (Christian Remem- 
brancer, p. 129), that “no benefit has 
been obtained by attributing to hu- 
man nature those degrading proper- 
ties which are frequently ascribed to 
it,” “* by describing us as totally 
corrupt; not only as having a prone- 
ness and propensity to evil, aud be- 
ing very far gone or removed from 
righteousness, but as actually sinful 
by the very nature which God gives 
us.” This proposition may be fairly 
considered as the sum and substance 
of N. R.’s doctrine ; and while we 
are disposed to think that there is 
an inaccuracy in the wording of the 
passage, we deny that there is any 
fair ground for charging it with 
Socinianism or Pelagianism. It de- 
clares the frailty of human nature 
in the very words of the Church 
herself, and it proposes to under- 
stand and interpret them after the 
manner of her wisest and most es- 
teemed sons. But referring to the 
distinction which eur Articles and 
Homilies most expressly make be- 
tween original and actual sin *; it 
upplies this distinction not only to 
our actions but to our natures, and 
intimates that the latter is nut sinful. 
If the writer had contented himself 
with saying, that our nature is not 
utterly corrupt and polluted (and 
probably this was all that he in- 


* Art. IL. “ Not only for original guilt 
but also for actual sins of men.” Homily 
on Salvation—* To obtain thereby (viz. by 
God's mercy and Christ's sacrifice) God's 
grace and remission as well of our original 
sin in baptism, as by all actual sin com- 
mitted by us after baptism,” 
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tenced to say), no just objection 
could have been made to his doc- 
trine. But by neglecting to observe 
the proper limits of the fore-men- 
tioned distinction, he has fallen into 
an error, which pervades his Essays, 
and of which we shall have more to 
say hereafter. Remembering then 
that the writer’s object is to oppose 
the exaggerated statements which 
are so often put forth upon the sub- 
ject of Original Sin, we shall find no 
ditheulty ir appreciating the latter 
part of his labours. 

In his second Essay, he contends 
that when man is spoken of in 
Scripture as “ totally corrupt and 
depraved,” these epithets do not 
refer to man as he is naturally and 
by God's appointment ; but as he has 
frequently and too generally become 
by bis own fault and wickednéss. 
In adverting to several of the 
strongest scriptural declarations 
upon the subject, such as ‘ every 
imagination of men’s hearts was 
only evil continually,” &c. &c. the 
writer maintains that these declara- 
tions do not refer to the inevitable 
consequences of the Fall, but to the 
effects, the avoidable effects of ac- 
tual crime. ‘“ ¢ By nature children 
of wrath,’ and * in my flesh dwell- 
eth no good thing :’ these and other 
like passages whatever of actual 
depravity they may imply, yet have 
no connecting cause in them from 

Adam, so as to make it a necessary 
Sntimati on that we are totally cor- 


rupt, wholly evil by descent from 
him.” (Christian Remembrancer, p. 
194.) We conceive that the first of 


these texts is improperly applied, 
and it may be doubted whether the 
second has any direct application to 
the question before us. But they 
were selected by our correspondent 
because he had been referred to 
them by Mr. Simeon in his Appeal, 
as proofs of man’s total corraption 
by nature. And the answer of N. R. 
is satisfactory and short. The de- 
pravity thus ascribed js not natural 


but adventitious. lis first Essay 


set out with acknowledging that we 
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are very far gone from original 
righteousness in cousequence of 
Adam's sin. The second Fssay 
proceeds to prove that when 
* proneness to evil is changed into 
total pollution,’ and loss of ori- 
ginal righteousness into ‘* consum- 
mate depravity,” then though the 
substitutes are often to be found 
among men, and are even declared 
by Scripture to belong to them, yet 
they are not so appropriated by a 
strict natural necessity, If this be 
a slice of the Socinian or Pelagian 
Heresy, the great body of the Eng- 
lish Clergy, are and long have been 
heretics, and all our standard the- 
ologians are involved in the same 
condemnation, If Original Sin is 
synonymous with utter pollution, 
utter pollution is derived to us from 
Adam. If by the lapse of our first 
Parent, we have become weak, frail, 
prone to evil, but not totally de- 
praved and abandoned, then depra- 
vity cannot properly be attributed 
to nature. And this was the real 
meaning of our ingenious Essayist ; 
his words carefully interpreted will 
bear no other meaning. 

His third and last Essay which 
has been so severely handled by an- 
other correspondent, bears addi- 
tional testimony to the accuracy of 
this interpretation, The drift of 
it isto shew that “ being inimical 
to God,” “ hating goodness,” and 
«« having no spark of righteousness,” 
are qualities which cannot be as- 
cribed to man as he is by nature. 
«« It vindicates the character of man 
from the charge of being evil totally 
and continually and from his real 
nature,” (Chrislian Remembrancer, 
p- 250.) and maintains that men do 
not hate God until bad examples, 
bad suggestions, bad habits of their 
own acquiring, produce an indispo- 
sition to religion. “ Then indeed 
comes all that evil which actually 
does disgrace and vilify our nature, 
and which is declared concerning 
men in strong and full general ex- 
pressions in the Seripture, but 
which is falsely attributed to the 
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nature which God gives them.” In 
these remarks and in many that 
resemble them, we confess that we 
see nothing to censure, If the writer 
had asserted we could love God as 
we ought to do by our natural 
strength, his assertion would never 
have found its way into this Journal. 
But whev he denies that by nature 
all men hate God, he speaks the 
language both of the Church and 
the Scripture; and his declaration 
and his proofs are not undeserving 
of attention, For many persons 
have been perplexed in their enqui- 
ries after truth, by their ignorance 
of the distinction for which N. R, 
contends, They read that man’s na- 
ture is faulty and corrupt ; that he 
cannot turn and prepare himself by 
his own natural strength and good 
works to faith and calling upon 
God, and that works done before 
the grace of Christ have the nature 
of sin. This is the doctrine of the 
Church of England, and too many 
of her children conceive that they 
are testifying their filial obedience, 
when they draw together every pas- 
sage in which the Scripture speaks 
of the wickedness of man, and put 
them forward in support of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. And then 
should it happen, as undoubtedly it 
must, that such passages being de- 
scriptive of particular individuals or 
nations, contain stronger expressions 
than any that the Church has ap- 
plied to the universal human race, 
the inference is that the Articles 
have underrated our misery, and 
must be understood to signify a 
great deal more than they say. The 
best method of counteracting this 
prevalent absurdity, is by observing 
and calling upon others to observe 
the distinction that has now been 
pointed out. It is nota new disco- 
very, but has been long understood 
and recognised. It is not a vain lo- 
gical or scholastic nicety, but is of 
real and substantive importance in 
the great analogy of faith; and we 
cannot quit this portion of our ex- 
tensive subject without thayking the 
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correspondent who has called our 
attention to it. But at the same 
time those thanks are not intended 
to imply approbation of every ex- 
pression in his Essays, and in pro- 
ceeding to notice his various oppo- 
nents, we shall have occasion to dis- 
sent both from him and them. 
O.xconiensis enters deepest into the 
merits of the Essayist, and with him 
therefore we shall begin. He tells 
us in the beginning of his first let- 
ter, p. 333, that the doctrines which 
he controverts may be reduced to 
these two propositions, ‘ J. That 
human nature, employing that term 
in its proper and strict sense, being 
‘ that by which we are what we are 
by God’s appointment,’ is not, and 
cannot be ‘ opposite to God's will,’ 
or ‘adverse totrue religion,’ or ‘have 
implanted in it any seeds of evil.’ 
2. That whenever such characters 
are ascribed to human nature, the 
term is employed loosely, ‘ only a 
subordinate nature or habitual usage 
is in fact intended,’ superinduced 
by bad examples, bad suggestions, 
&c.’’’ We were certainly some- 
what surprised when our intelligent 
correspondent first informed us, that 
we had given circulation to such 
sentiments as these. But when he 
said in the next sentence, that the 


Essayist admitted the necessity of 


God’s grace to support us against 
temptation, and allowed also, that 
we are by the very terms of that 
nature, which God gives us since 
Adam’s Fall, prone to sin, our sur- 
prise was not unmixed with a more 
disagreeable feeling. Oxoniensis 
had already assumed a magisterial 
tone, talked of crade hypothesis, 
complete incumpetency, palpable 
misconception, and sundry other 
harsh sounding qualities; he had 
taken a part of a sentence, an awk- 
ward sentence we admit, but still 
perfectly plain and intelligible, and 
pronounced it and the whole essay 
incomprehensible and chaotic ; and 
then he proceeds to reduce it into 
form by rejecting exactly one half. 
The admissions of N, R. respecting 
4x2 











































grace, &c. are put aside, because 
Oxoniensis thinks them ‘ inconsis- 
tent with other passages,’ and ‘ ob- 
viously contradictory to the whole 
hypothesis,’ Is this a proper me- 
thod of reducing ‘ a rude and in- 
digested mass’ to regularity and 
order? Was not the eritic bound 
to enquire whether the inconsisten- 
cies which disturbed him were real 
or apparent? Ought he not to have 
hesitated before he gave the hard 
name of heresy to writings which 
confess the very doctrine which he 
asserts that they deny ? 

But to come to the propositions 
themslves. When N.R. asserts, that 
human nature is not, and cannot be 
opposite to God's will and true reli- 
gion; the contextand the whole argu- 
ment distinctly shew that he can only 
mean to say, that nature is not: op- 
posed, &c. to the extent for which 
some coniend, or in the sense which 
he is combating. If he intended 
any thing else, it must be that men 
cannot sin at all; and even Ovoni- 
ensis has not charged him with so 
absurd a proposition. He denies 
that men naturally hate God; and 
who can prove that he is in the 
wrong ! For our parts we are quite 
prepared to athrm, that such a pro- 
position does not enlist him among 
either Pelagians or Socinians; and 
without defending the expression 
which he has used respecting ‘ seeds 
of evil,’ we are unable to discover 
that his genera! sentiments are in- 
correct. — 

The second proposition is col- 
lected with greater fairness, al- 
though by the words ‘ such charac- 
ters’ it may be supposed that N. R. 
attributes nothing worse to the sub- 
ordinate nature of grossly wicked 
men, than opposing God or being 
adverse to religion, whereas in fact 
he speaks of them continually in 
much stronger and more appro- 
priate language. Let us consider, 
however, whether Oxzoniensis esta- 
blishes this part of his charge, viz. 
that by distinguishing between the 
real and acquired nature of man, 
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our Essayist abandons the orthodox 
doctrine of the Church. It is not 
necessary to dwell upon the opening 
of Oxoniensis’s case, since it is the 
mere result of misapprehension—an 
honest and indignant and eloquent 
tirade against an imaginary deserter 
from our ranks. The letter which 
is appended to the present article 
will convince every one that it was 
not necessary to appeal to the Arti- 
cles and the Liturgy, since their 
doctrine which they are cited to 
establish was never impugned. The 
more curious and important part of 
the controversy, is that whieh re- 
lates to the different significations 
of the word Nature, and of the texts 
in which that werd occurs. N. R. 
appeals to Macknight and Bishop 
Butler in defence of that significa- 
tion, which he has said, is often 
put upon the word. Ozoniensis 
adds Hammond and Grotius to the 
list: and Erasmus, Jeremy Taylor, 
and Whitby may bring up the rear. 

** By nature here is most likely 
to be meant what Galen calls Queis 
exsutntos, an acquisite nature, that 
is, customs and evil habits.-- By 
nature means not by birth and na- 
tural extraction, or any original de- 
rivation from Adam, in this place, 
for of this these Ephesians were no 
more guilty than every one else, and 
no more before their conversion 
than after; but by nature signifies 
ovtwe aAnSwe, sO the Greek scholiast 
renders it, really, beyond opinion; 
plene and omnino, entirely or wholly, 
so the Syriac; and so St. Jerome 
affirms, that the ancients did ex- 
pound it, and it is agreeable to the 
usage of the same phrase, Gal, iv. 8.” 
Polemical Discourses, p. 723. In 
the English translation of Erasmus’s 
paraphrase, appointed by Cranmer 
to be fixed up and read in our 
Churches, the same interpretation 
is given, “ That death is eternal 
that is appointed to the wicked ; 
whereunto we also were subject as 
much as others touching our own 
state and condition. We had ad- 
dicted ourselves unto it of our free 
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choice, but it was not in our power 
to wind us again out of that most 
miserable servitude.’? See also 
Whitby * on Ephesians ii. 3. who 
speaks precisely to the same effect. 
Now for our own parts we do not 
agree with these illustrious men, 
nor have we any doubt that the pas- 
sage upon which they comment al- 
ludes to Original Sin. The Church 
Catechism puts this plain and obvi- 
ous interpretation upon the text, 
and we require no better authority 
for doing likewise. But will it fol- 
low that a writer who thinks dif- 
ferently is a heretic? May we not 
dispute the received meaning of a 
text without incurring the charge of 
Socinianism? Such liberty was 
granted in the best days of the 
Church; and without the slightest 
inclination to take advantage of it 
ourselves, we are not prepared to 
refuse it to others. Erasmus and 
Hammond, and Taylor and Whitby, 
and Butler are authorities to which 
the Pelagian is not wont to appeal. 
They err at times like other men ; 
but their rank and estimation must 
be strangely altered, before it can 
be necessary to apologise for being 
found in their company. 

Having mentioned the passage, 
Ephes. ii, 3. we are reminded of our 
intention of reverting to a declara- 
tion of the Essayist, from which it 
would appear that he thinks that 
there is not sufficient authority for 
saying, that human nature is sinful. 
We have already observed, that the 
declaration is inconsistent with his 
own admissions, and that therefore 
ithe dispute between us is probably 
verbal, But to clear up miscon- 
ceptions we will state our own view 
of the subject. In the words of 
Pearson we believe, that ‘‘ the law of 





* There is avery remarkable exposition 
of this text in Nowell’s Catechism under 
the title Baptism. 7. De baptismo ergo 
primum die quid censeas? A. Quum na- 
tura filii ire, rdest alieni ab Ecclesia, que 
Dei familia est simus, baptisnuus veluti 
aditus nobis est per quem in eam admit- 
timur, &c, &c, 
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God is the rule of the actions of 
men, and any aberration from that 
rule is sin: the law of God is pure, 
and whatsoever is contrary to that 
law is impure. Whatsoever, there- 
fore, is done by man, or is in man 
having any contrariety or opposition 
to the law of God, is sin. Every 
action, every word, every thought 
against the law is a sin of commis- 
sion, as it is terminated in an ob. 
ject dissonant from, and contrary te 
the prohibition of the law, or @ ne- 
gative precept. Every omission of 
a duty required of us is a sin, as 
being contrary to the commanding 
part of the law, or an aflirmative 
precept. Every evil habit contract- 
ed in the soul of man, by the action 
committed against the law of God, 
is a sin constituting a man truly a 
sinner, even then when he sinneth 
not. Any corruption or inclination 
in the soul to do that which God 
forbiddeth and omit that which God 
commandeth, howsoever such cor- 
ruption and evil inclination came 
into the soul, whether by an act of 
his own will, or by the act of the 
will of another is a sin, as being 
something dissonant and repugnant 
to the law of God.” Pearson on 
the Creed, Article X. 

Such is the declaration of this 
great divine; if it can be matched, 
it cannot be surpassed within the 
whole compass of English theology ; 
and if disputants on both sides 
would consider it carefully, there 
might be some chance of terminat- 
ing the controversy to which it re- 
lates. Human nature is sinful, not 
as Calvin teaches, by the imputation 
of Adam’s sin, but because it is in- 
clined to do that which God for- 
biddeth, and omit that which God 
commandeth. The facts are such as 
Jeremy Taylor would willingly ad- 
mit, and if he had reasoned upon 
them with the accuracy of the logi- 
cal Pearson, he might have avoided 
those errors into which he too surely 
fell. Not that he can be justly 
called a Socinian or a Pelagian, for 
he firmly believed in the indispea- 
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sable necessity of an atonement, and 
loudly proclaimed the reality and 
the want both of preventing and co- 
operating grace. ‘ By baptism 
children are made penniens of the 
Holy Ghost and of the grace of 
God; which I desire to be observed 
in opposition to the Pelagian heresy, 
who did suppose nature to be so 
perfect that the grace of Ged was 
not necessary, and that by nature 
alone they could go to heaven.Which 
because | affirm to be impossible, 
and that baptism is therefore neces- 
sary because nature is insutlicient, 
and baptism is the great channel of 
grace; there ought to be no envious 
and ignorant load laid upon my 
doctrine as if it complied with the 
Pelagian, against which it is so es- 
sentially and so mainly opposed in 
the main difference of his doctrine.” 
Polem. Discourses, p. 884. 

The fact is, therefore, that Bi- 
shop Taylor lost his road by an 
anxiety to explore the bye-paths 
that were connected with it. The 
great Calvinistic stumbling-block, 
which he reached, but could not 
surmount, was the imputation of 
Adam’s sin, to his posterity, by an 
original covenant with his Maker ; 
and rather than accept this, the 
monstrous fiction of his puritanical 
persecutors, Taylor denied that man 
derived any corruption from Adam, 
A lamentable instance of the in- 
direct evil which arises from fanati- 
cism, and a warning to every one 
who is similarly tempted against 
falling into the same pit. While 
N. R. admits, as be has done dis- 
tinctly and repeatedly, that prone- 
ness and propensity to sin exist in 
us by our descent from Adam, he 
cannot fairly be accused of adopt- 
ing Bishop Taylor's error. But we 
conceive that he has manifested an 
inclination to approach nearer to it 
than prudence will permit; and it 
is to that inclination that we attri- 
bute his expressions respecting the 
seeds of sm, and the natural sin- 
fulness of man. He may, however, 
mean that there is no such seed of 
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sin or sinfulness in us, as will lead 
us necessarily into sin, and the 
first paragraph of his present let- 
ter favours this supposition. If 
the supposition be correct, we have 
only to regret that he did not ex- 
press his meaning with more per- 
spicuity. 

Before we take leave of Jeremy 
Taylor, we have another remark to 
make upon a declaration of Oxonien- 
sis. Reproaching the Essayist, for his 
inconsistency in admitting the neces- 
sity of grace, he adds, ** but a mo- 
ment’s reflection must shew that it 
is the original depravation of our 
natural powers alone which can ren- 
der supernatural assistance thus in- 
dispensable.” Ovoniensis is by this 
time aware that the position which 
he pronounces too plain to be dis- 
puted, was indignantly rejected by 
Taylor. He may also be glad to 
learn that Bishop Bull is of the same 
opinion as Jeremy Taylor. ‘* The 
church of God hath constantly be- 
lieved and asserted that our first 
parents, besides the seeds of na- 
tural virtue and religion sown in 
their minds in their very creation, 
and besides the natural innocence 
and rectitude wherein also they 
were endowed with certain gifts 
and powers supernatural, infused by 
the Spirit of God, and that in these 
gifts their perfection consisted.’* 
Bull's Sermons, vol, iii. 291. 

The opinions of these celebrated 
men may or may not be correct ; 
but at all events they prove that 
the doctrine is conceivable, and a 
writer who reflects upon the incom- 
petency and want of information of 
his adversary, ought not to have 
spoken as if he had never heard of 
their existence. The circumstance 
rather cuts against ourselves, be- 
cause if grace implied depravity, 
N. R’s. admission respecting grace 
must extend to depravity also. But 
this connection, as our great bi- 
shops have shewn, is perfectly un- 
tenable; and we have only men- 
tioned the circumstance in order to 
shew our correspondent that he is 
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not infallible; and that there are 
other subjects on which he is mis- 
taken, besides the Essays of N. R. 
The interpretation which he puts 
upon the sentiments of Bishop But- 
ler, appears to us to be correct. The 
bishop, he tells us, “ asserts most 
justly, that if we consider all the 
whole sum of the various relations of 
human nature, taking a future state 
into the account, and subjecting 
the whole to the supremacy of re- 
flection or conscience, in this sense 
human nature may be considered as 
congenial to virtue, and a law to ite 
self, but he still admits fully (and 
this is the great practical question) 
that our natural passions are iu 
great measure (even those which 
are the strongest, and most influence 
our actions) of a vicious character,” 
Christian Remembrancer, p. 65. 
This is a very remarkable sentence, 
and it winds up and concludes our 
correspondent’s argument complete- 
ly in favour of his opponent. How 
can a nature be totally corrupt which 
on the whole is congenial to virtue ? 
Passions may lead it astray, which 
is the practical part of the subject, 
but the entire controversy from be- 
ginning to end has related to the 
theory of human nature. N.R. ap- 
peals to Butler, and Oxoniensis per- 
mits the appeal. The referee de- 
cides against him, and he says this 
is all right. We confess our ina- 
bility to recoucile such contradic- 
tions; and turn without reluctance 
to a less encumbered corner of the 
fieli—to the historical deduction 
of the opinions which have been 
held in different ages upon the 
questions under dispute. ‘The sup- 
plement which Ovoniensis desires 
would occupy a volume. The cor- 
rections we shall endeavour to 
compress into a shorter space. 

He commences with begging thie 
question, a practice which has its 
advocates as well as its inconveni- 
ences. “ I conceive it will be al- 
most unnecessary for me tu remark 
in beginning this deduction, that all 

our theological writers before the 
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accession of Charles I. carry the 
doctrine of Original Sin to the full 
extent of those representations 
which form ‘ the excess of state- 
ment,’ charged by N. R. against the 
Homilies.” Now N. R’s. charge is 
not against the general doctrine, 
but against some particular ex- 
pressions in the Homilies; and of 
these he says that “* they are suffi- 
ciently defensible as general decla- 
rations and descriptions of man- 
kind.”?” Many of our most esteem- 
ed theologians have gone much far- 
ther in their condemnation of the 
passages to which he alludes. And 
among living writers he may plead 
the examples of Mr. Sumner (Apos- 
tolical Preaching, p. 124.) and of 
Mr. Young, (St. Paul’s Doctrine of 
Original Sin, p. 278.) in extenua- 
tion of the fault that he has com- 
mitted. For our own parts we 
have repeatedly declared that we 
are ready to abide by the decision 
of the Homilies upon the nature 
and extent of man’s corruption. 
That decision however, is to be as- 
certained, not by quoting a few 
detached and rhetorical phrases, 
but by taking the real sense and 
scope of the Homilist when he 
treats of the question at length : and 
the result is, in the present question, 
(as was fully shewn in our second 
volume, p. 581.) that “ there is no 
perfect good in man, no good that 
can merit reward,no good that can put 
away offences.” If Oxoniensis should 
stand in need of farther information 
upon this part of the subject we beg 
leave to refer him to Dr. Laurence’s 
Bampton Lectures, and to his Doe- 
trine of the Church of England 
upon Baptism, Part Il. p. 91—94. 
But we have something more to 
say upon our correspondent’s con- 
fident assertion respecting the theo- 
logical writers who flourished be- 
fore the accession of Charles I. In 
the first place we have to thank 
him for carrying us to Dean Nowell, 
whose Catechism (in the part quoted) 
is a literal translation of the Cate. 
chism of Edward VI. and does not 
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take the decided part which Ovo- 
niensis imagines, For how is origi- 
nal righteousness defined? In the 
following remarkable terms. 

** Master. What image is that af- 
ter the likeness whereof thou sayest 
that man was made ? 

“Scholar. That is most abso- 
Jute righteousness, and perfect holi- 
ness, which most nearly belongeth 
to the very nature of God; and 
most clearly appeared in Christ our 
new Adam. Of the which in us 
there scant are to be seen any 
sparkles, 

““M, What are there scant to be 
seen ? 

«« S. It is true forsooth: for they 
do not now so shine as they did in 
the beginning before man’s Fall; for 
the much as man by the darkness 
of sins and mist of errors hath cor- 
rupted the brightness of this image. 
In such sort hath God in his wrath 
wreaked him upon the sinful man.” 

We have quoted from the origi- 
nal on account of the quaintness 
and beauty of the language. The 
Latin omits the concluding words, 
but in other respects it is a literal 
translation. And is it not obvious, 
that when we appeal to these docu- 
ments in proof of man’s utter cor- 
ruption, the passage which has just 
been quoted is overlooked or for- 
gotten? Man’s corruption is sub- 
sequently described in very strong 
terms; but here he is allowed to fe- 
tain some, although scant sparkles 
of the perfect holiness of God, 
which is sutticient, and more than 
sufficient to upset our correspon- 
dent’s assertion. In a preceding 
part of the same singular tracts, the 
scholar says, ‘* By Original Sin and 
evil custom, the image of God in 
man was so at the beginning dark- 
ened, and the judgment of nature 
so corrupted, that man himself doth 
not sufliciently understand what dif- 
ference is between honesty and dis- 
honesty, right and wrong.” Here 
we have N. R’s. doctrine of a se- 
cond and superinduced nature. And 
Nowell translates the passage into 








his Catechism, and says, “ Imago 
Dei in homine post Adami lapsum 
nativo malo et consuetudine prava,” 
&e. On the whole the genuine doc- 
trine of these and all our other early 
formularies are admirably summed 
up by Bishop Jewel, in his Apo- 
logy—* Dicimus, hominem natum 
esse in peccato et in peccato vitam 
agere: nominem posse vere dicere 
mundum esse cor suum, justissimum 
quemque servum esse inutilem ; le- 
gem Dei perfectam esse, et a nobis 
requirere perfectam et plenam obe- 
dientiam ; illi a nobis in hac vita sa- 
tisfieri non posse ullo modo ; neque 
esse mortalium quenquam qui possit 
in conspectu Dei propriis viribus 
justificari.”” Here, at all events, 
there is no excess of statement; and 
if Oxoniensis is satisfied with the 
passage, so are we. 

But to satisfy him more fully re- 
specting the value of his unneces- 
sary remark, we subjoin another ex- 
tract from Bishop Bull’s Apology, 
in which that prelate quotes the 
words of the venerable Hooper. 

“In eadem Prefatione (ad Ex- 
plicationem Decalogi) postquam 
fuse disseruerat de peccato ori- 
ginali (per quod diserte negat ima- 
ginem Dei in hominem deletam esse) 
in hee verba progreditur, ‘ Hac au- 
tem imperfectio sive morbus ingeni- 
tus ex Adamo contractus hominem 
non excludit a promisso Dei in 
Christo, modo ne limites et fines 
originalis peccati per propriam stul- 
titiam ac malitiam transgreditur, at- 
que ex contemptu seu odio verbi 
divini in peccatum prolabatur seque 
ipsum in imaginem Diaboli teanstor- 
met.” Bulli Opera, p. 679. 

Before we put this admirable vo- 
lume out of our hands, we will copy 
another passage, which conclusively 
shews that the authors of our Arti- 
cles did not symbolise with the ad- 
vocates of total corruption. *“ Si 
Patres Ecclesix nostrx credidissent 
locum Apostoli ad Rom. vii. de ho- 
mine regeniti omnino exponendum 
esse, certe istum imprimis locum 
citassent ad probandam conclusio- 
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nem suam nempe concupiscentiam 
eam in renatis manere, siquidem 
locus ille ita intellectus ad eam 
thesin conformandam onmmium ap- 
possitissimus sit, Atqui plane aliter 
taciunt; omisso loco isto, altero ex 
epist. ad Galat, utuutur quem om. 
nes de homine sub gratid evancelii 
constituto exponunt,” p, 694, This 
reasoning is unanswerable, and it 
leads to the following inference. Since 
the fathers of our Church applied 
the seventh chapter of Romans 
to the unregenerate and natural 
man, they could not have believed 
in his total corruption. For all the 
waintainers of that doctrine have 
long ago been compelled to under- 
stand the chapter of the regenerate, 
because it ascribed more to man’s 
unassisted strength than was com- 
patible with the Calvinistic hypo- 
thesis. “See, then,” says Bishop 
Sherlock, on Rom. viii. 16, the di- 
vided empire of sin and reason; 
reason approves what is just and 
holy, consents to and delights in 
the word of God ; but sin captivates 
and enthrals it, and makes the man 
the slave of sin though the admirer 
and approver of virtue.” This is 
the true construction of the seventh 
chapter and its connection with the 
eighth is admirably explained in the 
same discourse. The Dean of Chi- 
chester’s General View of Regene- 
ration tn Baptism contains a strik- 
ing passage to the same effect, to- 
gether with a 
the new and erroneous interpretation, 
‘* Man, indeed, since the Fall, is far 
from 
and has contracted a stroug bias to 
evil in his will aud affections, and a 
visible tendency to decay both in 
intellect and morals. But the most 
degenerate condition of 
ignorant and profligate of his kind 


roue original righteousness, 


the most 


is not his natural state, nor the 
immediate and universal cense- 
quence of the Fall. In the midst 


of this debasement and inherent 
bias to evil, he inherits mauy relics 
of his better self principles of moral 
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goodness and distinct lineaments of 
that image of God in which he was 
created; and whatever his practice 
may be, the judgments of his under- 
standing and the decisions of his 
conscience are usually on the side 
of virtue and morality, till his in- 
tellect has been degraded by igno- 
rance and bad education, and his 
conscience seared by habits of pro- 
fligacy and an universal corruption 
of manners.” We have not room 
for the remainder ; but it is worthy 
of the most attentive consideration. 
It proves that the Reformers acted 
rightly in rejecting Calvin's inter- 
prepation of Rom. vii.; and as the 
maintainers of total pollution agree 
in this instance with Calvin, they are 
diametrically opposed to our vene- 
rable Reformers. This is the corree- 
tionof our correspondent’s statements 
which we humbly venture to suggest 
to Oxoniensis. Let him study the full 
meaning of these two chapters *— 
and try whether they can be made 
to assert man’s utter pollution. Let 
him turn over the works of every 
English Theologian, and see whether 
there be a single writer who applies 
the seventh chapter of Romans to the 
regenerate without adopting other 
peculiarities of the Calvinistic creed. 
He will then have made a full and 
sufficient historical deduction of the 
progress of the doctrine of man’s 
utter pollution. He will tind that 
it was not received by the authors of 
our Liturgy, Articles and Homilies ; 
but was received by their Calvinis- 


* We extract a useful remark upon the 
meaning of these chapters from the work 
of a very judicious critic. “ That the desire 
of the flesh should be death and enmity 
with Ged, proves the fatal consequences 


of sin and the righteousness of God. . But 
it has no more reference to the universal 





depravity of human nature, than the op- 
posite character of being heavenly minded 
has to its universal integrity and incorrap- 
tion.” Morgan's Bampton Lectures, p. 
98. See also the 11th and 1¢eth numbers 
of this Journal—Article Scripture Criti 
cism. 
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tie successors, and by the Puritans 
and Presbyterians for whom those 
successors made way. He will find 
that it was not received by the 
great divines of the age of the Re- 
storation, by Chillingworth, or Tay- 
lor, or Saunderson, or Barrow, or 
Bull, or Stillingfleet, but that it 
was received by the non.confor- 
mists Baxter, Calamy, and Owen. 
He will find that it was not received 
by the most celebrated churchmen 
of later times, by Sherlock, Water- 
land or Secker, but that it was re- 
ceived by the disciples of Wesley 
and Whitfield, and is devoutly re- 
tained down to the present day. No 
explanation can be given of this in- 
variable practice, except the well 
known fact of the invariable dif- 
ference which has existed between 
the parties, and their consequent 
disagreement respecting the Apos- 
tle’s meaning. The Church believes 


that we can ‘ delight in the law of 


God after the inward man,” and that 
**to will is present with us, though 
to perform that which is good we 
find not.” This she believes and 
refers to St. Paul as her authority. 
Non-conformists and Methodists 
deny that the authority is in her 
favour; and quote very different 
texts of Scripture, in order to esta- 
blish a very different system. All 
who join with the Church in her in- 
terpretation of the Apostle, will also 
approve of her guarded and mode- 
rate and scriptural definition of Ori- 
ginal Sin and its effects. All who 
take the opposite side, will follow 
up their premises to an opposite 
conclusion. Doubtless, as Mr. Sum- 
ner has said, there is much mis- 
understanding, much verbal dispute 
upon the subject of man’s corrup- 
tion. But we think that with Bishop 
Bull’s invaluable aid, we have fur- 
nished a test by which every man’s 
tenets may be tried. Does he apply 
St. Paul’s words in the seventh 
chapter of the Romans to the re- 
generate or the unregenerate? In 
the latter case, whatever difference 
of opinion may separate him from 
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some of his brethren, he agrees 
with the Church of England respec- 
ing Original Sin. In the former, 
whatever subtleties or mice distinc- 
tions he may discover, yet in fact 
and in truth he differs from her. 
What remains to be said must 
be said briefly. Our correspon- 
dent, C. P. appears to have taken 
the proper view of the question on 
which he writes, and W—r is evi- 
dently desirous of steering clear of 
Calvinistic errors, But we can. 
not congratulate him upon having 
proved his point, and the remarks 
already made shew that in our opi- 
nion, it is incapable of proof. He 
thinks that the total corruption of 
man may be established by those 
who reject Calvinistic predestination 
and irresistible grace. And when 
he says that man owes every thing 
to Christ in opposition to any 
power of extricating himself from 
the ruins of the Fall, he says no more 
than every churchman will acknow- 
ledge. But the question is, does 
this shew that man is totally cor- 
rupt? And we conceive that these 
words are used by W—r in a 
milder sense than that which they 
usually bear. One of his illustra. 
tions indeed ‘speaks a different lan- 
guage, yet we conceive that even 
here there is only a verbal difference 
between him and us. The raising 
of Lazarus to life, (p. 261,) has 
often been compared to the delivery 
of a soul from corruption, and the 
comparison has been so much abused 
by Calvinistic writers, that it has 
got a very bad name. They have 
suid that as Lazarus was restored 
instantaneously, so are men instan- 
taneously converted, That as he had 
no power to accept or refuse, so 
men are merely passive in the re- 
ception of grace; and many other 
obvious but ill-founded conceits 
may be traced to the same source. 
W—r has no inclination to adopt 
them; he admits that grace is re- 
sistible, and may be lost. He ad- 
mits that after it is received we may 
or may not employ it as a man may 

















































or may not eat, drink, and walk. 
Were we sure therefore that the 
) comparison never would be pushed 
beyond the point at which he stops, 
that nothing more would be inferred 
from it than that as Lazarus could 
not have recovered his life without 
Christ, so man cannot recover in- 
nocence or righteousness without 
grace and pardon, we should leave 
the whole matter where it is. But 


there is a Calvinistic refinement 

of which W—r seems not to be 
aware, and which fastens with pe- 
culiar avidity upon this celebrated 


illustration, The Calvinist will ad- 
mit every word that has been said 
by W—r, and maintain his own 
peculiar principles notwithstanding. 
And his plea will be that as Laza- 
rus could walk or not after his re- 
surrection, but not before; so a 
Christian may accept (aud perhaps 
even refuse) grace after he has been 
savingly awakened, but not before. 
From which it will follow that unless 
every man is savingly awakened, 
: specially and irresistibly converted, 
endowed with a disposition to good, 
and a moral ability which naturally 
he cannot possess (Scoti’s Refuta- 
tion of Calvinism, Vol. I. p. 124,) 
: the gospel is not really offered to all. 
, And if W—r rejects baptismal re- 
generation, as almost all meu do, 
who maintain that we are totally 
corrupt, it will follow that even 
, among Christians, a very great pro- 
portion of those who are born into 
the world are utterly unable to 


sin. They certainly are not con- 
verted in that sense which the Cal- 
vinist applies to the term, and 
therefore they remain all their lives, 
as dead and as incapable of living as 
Lazarus in his grave; and perish 
by an unavoidable necessity. 

The connection therefore between 
_ 8 total corruption and Calvinism is 
: this—the first does on no occasion 
shut out or exclude the second ; and 
if Calvinistic regeneration be insert- 
ed between them, it serves as a link 





to unite them indissolubly to one 


escape from the consequences of 
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another. ‘ There are, however,’’ 
says Dean Bethell, in the excellent 
treatise to which we have already 
referred, “some Divines who reject 
the Calvinistic system of predestina- 
tion and indefectible grace, and vet 
maintain this theory of Original Sin 
and regeneration. Their notion is 
that in consequence of the state to 
which man is reduced by the Fail; 
he cannot repent, or believe, or per- 
form any act of a spiritual kind 
without first experiencing a new 
creation of habits, and consequently 
that habitual holiness is the neces- 
sary criterion of regeneration. But 
they allow that after he has been 
born again he is in the same condi- 
tion with Adam in his state of up- 
rightness, and may depart from 
grace given, and relinquish the ha 

bits of holiness which have been 
planted in him, Yet even uadet 
this modification this theory of rege 

neration still hinges upon necessity, 
and excludes the voluntary agency 
of man from any share in believing 
the Gospel, and the conversion of 
the soul to holiness.” The Dean 
proceeds to establish his position in 
the plainest and most convincing 
manner ; and concludes by pointing 
out the connection which subsists 
between those views of Original Sin 
and regeneration, which when united 
lead at once to Calvinism. ‘ Ex 

aggerated descriptions of human 
corruption while they fail of acting 
upon the conscience, have a power- 
ful effect upon the passions of the 
weak and unreflecting, and naturally 
serve to kindle and encourage thi 
maladies of religious enthusiasm and 
self-imposture. For when men are 
taught that a’sense of their own 
utter and unmixed depravity is the 
first or rather the sole qualification 
for regeneration, they endeavour to 
throw themselves into that posture 
of mind which the lesson that they 
have heard seems to require. Hence 
they give themselves up to certain 
vague and desultory feelings of un- 
worthiness which they mistake for 
religious convictions, and establish 
47yz 
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within themselves a kind of facti- 
tious conscience which taxes them 
with utter depravity, &c. determined 
hatred of God, while it overlooks 
the specialties of sin, and calls them 
off from the task of self-enquiry and 
the pursuit of self-knowledge. But 
the transition from this state of mind 
to a state directly opposite to it is 
easy and natural. For he who can 
persuade himself that he is exactly 
such a creature as these views of 
Original Sin represent, will find no 
ditheulty in persuading himself that 
he has experienced that mystical 
change and revolution of soul on 
which the corresponding theory 
of regencration rests. Such is the 
fact in the history of the most pre- 
valent kinds of enthusiasm ; and it 
plainly confirms an observation 
made in a former part of this trea- 
tise, that the speculative errors of 
Divines naturally slide into practi- 
cal errors and fanaticism, when they 
fall into the hands of the weak, the 
passionate, and the injudicious.”— 
To this we have nothing to add. 
The learned writer has disentangled 
the knot of error, taken the chain 
to pieces, link by link, and shewn 
the unsound artificial nature of the 
rivets and fastenings. Our worthy 
correspondent is not included in the 
class of the weak, the passionate, 
and the injudicious, and therefore 
the doctrine which he professes miy 
do him no harm. But it will lead 
the generality of his hearers and 
readers to reject the baptismal re- 
generation of the Church and the 
Scriptures, to embrace the total 
change and conversion of Wesley, 
and ultimately to make their system 
of theology complete, by crowning 
it with the personal predestination 
of Calvin. On these grounds, we 
hesitate not to assure our correspon- 
dent that there is both a moral and 
a logical connection between the 
tenet which he upholds and the tenet 
which he rejects. The accurate rea- 
souer must embrace both or neither, 
and we trust that he will choose 
the latter alternative, 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
SiR, 


IN a preceding Number referred to 
by your Correspondent “ Oxonien- 
sis’ in your Number for November, 
I said that I should not enter into 
controversy on the subject of “ Ori- 
ginal Sin.” But in order to explain 
myself, and justify my own senti- 
ments in a former instance or two, 
I beg permission to say, thut I ad- 
mit as much of our ninth article as 
I conceive is required to be admitted : 
namely, ‘‘ proneness” and “ pro- 
pensity” to sin in homan nature 
clearly and decidedly. But “ prone- 
ness” and * propensity” do not im- 
ply total and ‘‘ complete” alienation 
from all good, and “ enmity” to God 
by nature. And if it be true, which 
I admit also that we are as mankind 
“ very far gone” indeed, (quam lon- 
gissime) from righteousness, which 
is a lamented truth; yet even this 
expression is not equivalent to dA:, 
or ‘* total” aversation. Nor again 
does a * taint” or ‘ infection of our 
nature” prove the quantdm or ma- 
lignity of actual disease and that too 
by a fatal * necessity.”’ 

7 My object is to oppose those 
alone who carry their depreciation 
of mankind so far as to acknowledge 
nothing good in them at all; ‘‘ not 
a spark’”’ of holiness : who speak of 
‘* seeds of evil” and of all kind of 
depravity as “ implanted” in our 
very “nature.” And my reason for 
so doing, is because [ do most 
firmly and sincerely believe, that 
with such ideas as these, many ex- 
pressions in the Holy Scriptures are 
not compatible ; that such ‘ ex- 
treme” debasement of human na- 
ture is not necessarily to be con- 
tended for; that ‘* contests” of the 
Spirit against the flesh, (Gal. v. 17.) 
alone, would prove the balance not 
to be entirely on one side ; and that 
there are many “ righteous” emo- 
tions affirmed as of the “ inner 
man,” besides the great workings 
of conscience; whatever other emo- 
tions there may be within him alse 
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to contend with these: nor is it any 
where stated that those evil emo. 
tions are “‘ irresistible.” If indeed 
they were so, ‘ sin’? would not be 
the term then applicable. I think 
also that much real goodness or what 
we may well trust, that God will 
graciously consider and reward as 
such, is frequently discernible among 
men; however on many occasions 
they may shew much perverseness 
and propensity to what is wrong. 
And what does all this prove but 
much irregularity and inconsistency, 
which doubtless must be charged 
upon all mankind? If also real de. 
pravity, great and gross in many 
ustances, appear which is undeni- 
j able, the conelusion is, that this is 
all of their “‘ own’? creating. 

It always appears wonderful to 
me, that in contemplating the state 
of man by nature, so little attention 
seems to be paid to the express de- 
clarations of Scripture, that ‘in the 
image of God” created Hie man. 
And has this image ceased ? what is 
it that is expressly alleged in Ge- 
nesis as constituting the crime of 
‘* murder,” or killing ‘‘ man” but 
the consideration of his being made 
in the ‘‘ image of God.”’ St. James 
also, ni, 9. speaking of the abuse 
of the tongue, says, « therewith 
curse we men who are made after 
the similitude (or image) of God.” 
Now, whatever we may understand 
by this expression even in the lowest 
sense of it, still it implies so ‘ high” 


man by the very nature which God 
gives him as appears totally irre- 
concileable with those other degra- 
ding notions above alluded to; such 
as ‘* seeds of evil”? in our make and 
frame, and the whole of man being 
a mere “‘ mass” of depravity ! 
Nevertheless, that that free agency 
which is vouchsafed to mankind by 
God should be often irregularly em- 
ployed; and that actions done 
against better knowledge should 
arise, may be well expected in va- 


a 





an intimation of the character of 
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rious instances; that some degree 
also of ‘* proneness and propensity” 
to sin may exist in us from causes 
which we cannot fully speak to by 
our descent from Adam: all this is 
perfectly admissible and is admitted. 
But in thus arguing against ‘* com- 
plete’? depravity, and in contending 
for some comparative or even “‘ real” 
goodness; at least what for Christ’s 
sake it may be believed God will 
regard as such: no “ sabellian” 
self-sufficiency is thought of, or 
pretended, nor any degree of good- 
ness as inherent or “‘ native” in us, 
and per se existing; nor any ability 
to do good beyond what the grace 
of God ordinarily assisting us per- 
mits; preventing the world from 
becoming thoroughly corrupt, and 
actually and experimentally thus 
displaying its efficacy. 

I am however particularly pleased 
in observing that ‘* Oxoniensis’ is 
not unacquainted with the senti- 
ments of Bishop Taylor on this sub- 
ject; because in my opinion, no one 
is qualified to say much concerning 
it, who has not carefully perused 
his observations; who no doubt has 
truth only in view, as I myself have, 
and I am sure ‘* Oxoniensis” has 
also. To the writings of Bishop 
Taylor, those of many other very 
pious and estimable writers might be 
added. 
opinion on the question is not to be 
expected, I shall not add more now, 
nor address you again upon it. The 
only motive operating on my mind 
is, to rescue the character of the 
Deity from the remotest appearance 
of promoting ‘‘ sin” by the work 
of his own hands, the human crea- 
tion still reflecting or resembling 
his own goodness ** somehow ;”? so 
at least as to be declared ‘* made in 
his own image.”’ 

I am, Sir, 
Your humble Servant, 
N. R. 


November, 1821. 


But I fear uniformity of 
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BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
(Continued. ) 

“ He made darkness his secret place ; his 
pavilion round about him were dark waters, 
and thick clouds of the skies.” Psalm 
xviii, 11. 

** The ancient Egyptians accord. 
ing to Plutarch, had a similar idea 
of the residence of the Deity ; they 
represented the throne of God as 
seated in an abyss of darkness, and 
himself as invisible and occult.”— 
Plutarch de Iside et Osiride. 


“ Beautiful for sitnation, the joy of the 
whole earth is Mount Zion, on the sides of 
the north the city of the great king.”— 
Psalm xlviii. 2, 

* The holy chambers which looked to- 
wards the north,”— Ezek, xlvi. 19. 


“ Almost all the gates of the an. 
cient caverns and temples were to- 
wards the north, both amongst the 
Hindoos and Druids.” See Maurice 


Ind. Ant. Vol. V1. p. 146. 


‘¢ The righteous shall flourish like a 
palm-tree.” Psalm xciii. 12, 


“‘ The palm was supposed to rise 
under a weight, and to thrive in pro- 
portion to its being depressed.— 
There is possibly a further allusion 
in this than may first appear. ‘The 
ancients had an opinion that the 
palm was immortal, at least if it 
did die it recovered again, and ob. 
tained a second life by renewalz” 
Bryant’s Mythology, Vol. U1. p. 4. 

** The Pheenicians gave the name 
of Pheenix to the palm-tree, because 
when burnt down to the ground it 
springs up again fairer and stronger 
than ever.” Notes to Beloe’s Hero- 
dolus, Vol. I. p. 301. 

** Aristotle in his seventh book 
of problems, and Plutarch in the 
eighth of his Symposia, relates a 
thing really wonderful. If you place 
agreat weight upon the wood of a 
palm-tree, continually increasing this 
till the weight is too great to be 
supported, the palm does not give 
way downwards, nor bend inwards, 
but rises against the weight, and 
bends and springs upwards, for 
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which reason, says Plutarch, the 
palm in contests was considered an 
emblem of victory, it being the na- 
ture of this tree, not to give way to 
pressure and. opposition.’’ Aulus 
Gellius, B. iii. C. 6. 


“ [ will sing a new song unto thee, O 
God, and sing praises unto thee upon a 
ten stringed lute.” Psalin cxliv. 9. 


“ There still remained a harp of 
ten strings, its precise form I do 
not well remember, for I had seen it 
but once when I first entered the 
cave. I look upon these harps 
then as the Theban harps in use in 
the time of Sesostris, who did not re- 
build, but decorate ancient Thebes ; 
I consider them as affording an in- 
contestible proof, were they the only 
monuments remaining, that every 
art necessary to the construction, 
ornament, and use of this instru- 
ment, was in the highest perfection, 
and if so, all the others must have 
probably attained to the same de- 
gree.” Bruce, Vol. 1. p. 131. 

The harp seems to have been 
known in the very earliest ages, 
thus in Gen. iv. 21, we read that 
Jubal was the father of them that 
handled the harp. 

From the following account it 
appears also to have been known in 
our island at a very early period, as 
well as in Gaul. Hecateus and some 
others say that there is an island in 
the ocean over against Gaul, as big 
as Sicily under the arctic pole, 
where the Hyperboreans inhabit ; 
so called because they are situated 
beyond the breezes of the north 
wind. That the soil here is very 
rich and very fruitful; and the cli- 
mate temperate, insomuch as there 
are two crops in the year. They 
say that Latona was born here, and 
therefore that they worship Apollo 
above all other gods; and because 
they are daily singing in praise of 
their god, and ascribing to him 
the highest honours, they say that 
these inhabitants demean them- 
selves, as if they were Apollo’s 
priests, who has here a stately 
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grove, and renowned temple of a 
round form, beautified with many 
rich gifts. That there is a city like- 
wise consecrated to this god, whose 
citizens are most of them harpers, 
who playing on the harp, chant sa- 
cred hymns to Apollo in the temple, 
setting forth his glorious acts.” 

The Gauls also have poets, that 
sing melodious songs, whom they 
call Bards, who to their musical in- 
struments like unto harps, chant 
forth the praises of some and the 
dispraises of others. Diod. Sic. 
B.2. C.3. and B. 5. C. 2. 


* And thou shalt not let any of thy seed 
pass through the fire to Moloch,” Levit. 
xviii, 21, 

There shall not be found among you 
any one that maketh her son or her daugh- 
ter to pass through the fire.” Deut. xviii. 
10, 

“ Can one go upon hot coals, and his 
feetnot be burned.” Prov, vi. 28, 

** When thou walkest through the fire 
thou shalt not be burned.” Isa, xliii, 2. 


These passages more or less refer 
to the trials by ordeal, a practice 
frequent from the earliest times. 

“ The guards accused each other ; nought 
was proved 

3ut each suspected each, and all denied 

Offering in proof of innocence, to grasp 

The burning steel, to walk thro’ fire, and 
take 

Their solemn oath they knew not of the 
deed.” 

Sophocles Antigone, 1, 270. 


‘‘ In the Hindoo laws mention is 
made of the Purrekeh, or trial by 
ordeal, which was one of the first 
laws instituted by Moses among the 
Jews. Fire or water were usually 
employed, but in India the mode 
varies, and is often determined by 
the choice of the parties. I remem- 
ber a letter from a man of rank, 
who was accused of corresponding 
in time of war with the enemy, in 
which he says—‘ Let my accuser be 
produced ; let me see him face to 
face : let the most venomous snakes 
be put into a pot; let us put our 
hands into it together; let it be co- 
vered for a certain time; and he 
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who remaineth unhurt, shall be in- 
nocent.’ This trial is always ac- 
companied with the solemnities ofa 
religious ceremony.” Sketches of 
the Hindoos, Vol. Il. p. 60. 

** Mr. Maurice mentions these 
ordeals; on great occasions, he 
says, criminals are to be tried by 
fire and by water, and of him whom 
that fire burns not, or who sinks 
not in that water, the veracity must 
be considered as perfect.” Mau- 
rice Ind. Ant. Vol. VII. p. 360. 

** The trials of the guilt, or inno- 
cence of persons accused of crimes 
and misdemeanours, are made in 
presence of an idol, called Fudo, 
sitting amidst fire and flames; not 
indeed in a judicial and public way, 
but privately in the honse, where 
the fact was committed, and in pre- 
sence of the domestics, either by a 
simple conjuring and uttering cer- 
tain words, or by fire, or by a 
draught of Khumano Goo. If the 
first or simple conjuration proves 
ineffectual, recourse is had to the 
second, a trial by fire, to be per- 
formed by making the suspected 
persons walk thrice over a coal fire, 
about a fathom long, which if they 
can do without being burnt on the 
soles of their feet, they are acquit- 
ted.” Kampher's Japan, Vol. I, 
p- 236. 

“ Amongst the people of Congo 
there is an oath or a test, called 
Chilambo, which might rather be 
said to be applied than administer- 
ed; for the person accused hath a 
red hot iron passed over his naked 
leg ; which if it causes any blister, 
he is forthwith thought guilty; but 
if not he isreleased. The deceit of 
this is, that if the patient be deter- 
mined to be acquitted, the subtil 
wizard has a certain preparation 
concealed in his hand, of an ex- 
ceeding cold nature, with which 
stroking gently over the part, the 
fire when applied there loses its 
force; but if he be to be found 
guilty, that remedy is to be omit- 
ted, and then the iron is left to cause 
its effect,”’” Merolla da Sorrento’s 
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Voyage to Congo. Churchill Coll. 
Vol. 1. p. 675. 

‘La question qu’on donne aux 
voleurs (en Japon) faute de preuve, 
fait plutot condamner les malheur- 
eux que les coupables. Pour averer 
le crime l’on fait rougir une piece 
defer d’un doigt d’espais, et d'un 
pied en quarré, et des que la pre- 
miere couleur est revenue on la 
couche sur les deux mains de 
l'accusé, sur deux feuilles de papier, 
qui s’allument aussi tot, et si l'ac- 
cusé la peut jeter sur une petite 
claye, que l'on y pose aupres, sans 
qu'il se brule on le renvoye absous, 
mais si les mains sont tant soit peu 
offencées parle feu, on le condaume 
\ la mort.” Oleamis Mandelele, 
Vol. IL. p. 406. 

tt eel 
To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
SIR, 

My object in the present letter is 
very briefly stated. It is to point 
out certain abuses as they appear to 
me, or if that be too strong a term, 
certain irregularities in our mode of 
administering the Sacrament of 
Baptism, that are little becoming so 
holy an ordinance, and as little cal- 
culated to excite a feeling of reve- 
rence in the minds of the laity, 

1 allude in the first instance to 
our almost general substitution of a 
paltry earthen-ware or pewter dish 
tor the old and venerable and more 
appropriate font. 

| am aware that during the ear- 
liest ages of the Gospel, I mean 
during the times of the Apostles and 
their immediate successors, the rite 
of Baptism was administered in any 
place, where there was water. Bap- 
tizabant, says Durand, “ in stagnis 
et fluminibus.” The several cases 
of baptism recorded in the Acts of 
the Apostles, such as the baptism 
of the Eunuch, of the three thou- 
sand converted by the preaching of 
St. Peter, of Cornelius, and the 
Keeper of the prison, clearly prove 
this. And such I am equally aware 
continued to be the practice of the 
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Church as low down as the third 
century, with this only difference, 
that the solemnity of renunciation, 
though repeated afterwards at the 
water, was previously performed by 
the catechumens in the Places of 
public worship. Towards the con- 
clusion however of this century, or 
the beginning of the next we find 
baptisteries mentioned among the 
exedra or outer buildings attached 
to the Churches, often capacious 
enough for the assembling of coun- 
cils within their walls, and always 
sufliciently large to admit of distinct 
apartments, and distinct. fonts or 
baths for the separate baptisin of 
men and women, From this period 
down to the sixth century the bap- 
tistery was the appointed place of 
public baptism, and was attached 
to the principal Church of every 
city where a bishop resided, which 
from this circumstance was styled 
the Mother-Church. The privilege 
of baptizing had been however of 
necessity extended to the country- 
parishes ; and to this indulgence we 
may date the introduction of the 
font, at first into the porch, and 
subsequently into the Churcl: itself. 
In our own country the font appears 
to have been generally adopted; for 
the cathedral of Canterbury exhibits 
the only instance of a detached 
baptistery. ‘These fonts were for 
the most part of stone ; and Durand 
in his way assigns this reason for it. 
Debet ergo fons esse lapideus, nam 
et de silice aqua in baptismi pre- 
sagium emanavit; sed et christus, 
qui est fons vivus, est lapis angula- 
ris et petra.” 

By a decree indeed of a Council 
mentioned by Durand, permission 
was given to any presbyter who 
could not procure a stone font, to 
provide any other proper vessel for 
the occasion. ‘‘ Statutum est, ut 
omnis presbyter, qui fontem lapi- 
deum habere non potest, vas con- 
veniens ad hoc solum officium ha- 
beat, quod extra ecclesiam non 
deportetur ;” but then we are told 
by Lyndwood in his comment on 
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the words ‘‘lapideum” and “ com- 
petens” which occur in one of Arch- 
bishop Edmund's constitutions, that 
that only was to be considered as a 
proper vessel which was solid, du- 
rable, strong, capable of retaining 
the water, and capacious enough 
for the immersion of the child; for 
his words are these: ‘‘ Lapideum 
vel de alid materia congrua et ho- 
nest: tale videlicet, que est solida, 
durabilis, et fortis, ac aque infuse 
retentiva: competens, quéd bapti- 
zandus possit in eo mergi.” So that 
no areument can be drawn from this 
permission in defence of our present 
use of the bason. Of whatever mate- 
rial the vessel in question was made, 
it was in every respect a regular font. 
The use of fonts then for the pur- 
pose of public baptism was formerly 
universal, and continued to be so in 
our own country with only some 
small diminution in their size, down 
to the period of the Reformation : 
a diminution however, that though 
no longer admitting of the immersion 
of the whole body, as was the case 
in the older fonts, yet still left depth 
and room for the dipping afterwards 
prescribed in the common prayer- 
book of Edward the Sixth. At this 
period the only change made in the 
public administration of baptism 
regarded the additamenta of Romish 
superstition. These were justly 
discarded ; but the font was left in 
the full possession of its antient 
honour. Enquire says Bishop Rid- 
ley in his articles of Visitation in 
1550, “‘ whether the water in the 
Jont be changed every month once,” 
and again in 1564, there is this in- 
junction, “ that the font be not 
removed, nor that the curate do 
baptize in parish Churches in any 
basons. This injunction was re- 
newed in the book of Canons put 
forth in 1571; and is thus alluded to 
with a renewal of the injunction in 
the 8ist of our present Canons; 
*‘ according to a former constitution, 
too much neglected in many places, 
we appoint that there shall be a 
REMEMBRANCER, NO, 36. 
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font of stone in every Church and 


Chapel, where baptism is to be 
ministered: the same to be set in 
the antient usual place; in which 
only font the minister shall baptize 
publicly.” 

I shall not stop to enquire how 
it came to pass that these repeated 
injunctions were disregarded: a 
more important question for our- 
selves is this; why we of the present 
day continue to disregard them? Is 
this calculated to excite a reverence 
for the holy sacrament of baptism in 
the minds of the people, or impress 
them with the idea that we reve- 
rence it ourselves? That feeling 
with which the members of our 
Church as they grow up would be 
led to look on the old venerable 
font, wherein themselves and their 
forefathers before them had been 
baptized—that common font of a 
whole parish.—All this feeling, and 
any good effect, which might spring 
from it, is entirely lost. It cannot 
be transferred to the little paltry 
bason which for what they know, 
may have been borrowed or pur- 
chased but a few minutes before, 
and before the evening may be bro- 
ken, or applied to an unconsecrated 
purpose. The parochial font on 
the contrary is a kind of common 
unalienable unperishable property ; 
a spiritual heir-loom : there it stands 
and there it has stood from time 
immemorial, never applied to any 
other purpose; and that purpose 
the dearest to man, even his spiri- 
tual birth, his free admission into 
all the privileges of the Gospel co- 
venant. And I question much whe- 
ther the substitution of the bason 
in the place of the font has not in- 
directly had another bad effect in 
tending among other causes to en- 
courage a custom unhappily but 
still too prevalent among the laity 
of having their children baptized, 
and, strange anamoly of words, re- 
ceived into the Church, at their 
own houses, for in weakening their 
attachment to the font by our neg- 
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lect of its use, what do we, but 
loosen one of the ties, by which 
they might have been drawn to de- 
sire a more public celebration of 
the sacrament ? 

And now what have we to plead 
in our defence? Is it antiquity? no 
sooner were Churches built, and 
matters brought into a regular train, 
but baptisteries and fonts were 
erected, and in these alone was 
baptism performed. Are the severai 
articles of visitation, canons, and 
constitutions, that have been made 
from time to time, in favor of the 
practice? they are expressly against 
it. Is the practice calculated to 


raise the sacrament in the eyes of 


the people? It is more likely to 
lower it. Is it agreeable to the 
words of the Rubric and the inten- 
tion of our Church? What then 
shall we say to the last of the three 
injunctions that are prefixed to the 
ministration of the public baptism 
of infants, wherein are these words, 
“ And the priest coming to the 
font, (which is then to be filled with 
pure water”)—How can we be said 
to comply with this Rubric, when 
the font that common baptistery or 
fountain of baptism, (as the old 
offices term it) is not so much as 
used on the occasion? Again, in the 
prayer of consecration, when having 
prayed to the Almighty and eyer- 
living God to ‘ sanctify the water 
to the mystical washing away of 
sin,” we farther beseech him to 
‘“‘orant that the child now to be 
baptized therein, may receive the 
fulness of his grace.” But may we 
not well ask, baptized in what? on 
the supposition that the font itself 
is filled with water, the expression 
is strictly appropriate; but where 
this is not the case, few I think can 
use the prayer without wishing to 
substitute the word “ therewith” in 
its stead. And to give one instance 
more, in a following Rubric the 
priest is enjoined (if the sponsors 
shall certify him that the child may 
well endure it) to dip it in the water 
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discreetly and warily” Does not 
this injunction then suppose the 
font to be duly filled with water ? 
When I consider therefore that the 
use of the font is strictly agreeable 
to the practice of the early Church, 
at least from the time of the third 
century, that it is expressly enjoined 
by the oldest canons and constitu- 
tions down to the present time, that 
the Rubric and a part of the service 
suppose the font itself to be filled 
with water, and that when so 
filled it is at once appropriate 
and respectful, and calculated to 
excite proper and devotional feelings 
in the minds of the people, I cannot 
but indulge the hope of seeing the 
time, when the bason will be alto- 
gether discarded, and the font re- 
stored to its primitive honours *. 

I have been so long on this first 
irregularity in our ministration of 
baptism that I have not room to do 
more than briefly to notice the re- 
mainder. It is a remark of Arch- 
deacon Sharpe’s, that our Church 
doth not direct sprinkling or asper- 
sion, but affusion or pouring of 
water upon the children to be bap- 
tized; and, though the quantity of 
water to be used is no where pre- 
scribed, yet he gives it as his opi- 
nion that the action should be such 
as is properly a washing to make 
the administration correspond with 
the institution: and secondly, such 
as is properly a pouring of water 
which is the Rubrical direction to 
express that washing at all times, 
when dipping is not practised. 
** And this,” he adds, “* we are 
bound to observe, as members of 
the Church of England in particular, 
taking it always for granted that 
there is a reason for whatever is 
prescribed in the Rubric, and such a 
one as is not to be contradicted by 





* By a liitle search the hole through 
which the water was formerly carried off 
through the shaft, might still be discovered 
in most if not all the older fonts : and again 
secured, as then, with its stopple. 
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our private practice, or rejected for 
the sake of any modes or customs 
brought in we not how.” 
Notwithstanding these judicious re. 
marks, which re quire neither com- 
ment nor addition, aspersion, and 
that ina very slight degree, is too 
much the prevailing practice of the 
day. 

A third irregularity is the using 
the ministration of public baptism 
in houses, together with the two 
frequent practice of privately bapti- 
zing without a sufficient necessity. 
For this latter deviation somewhat 
perhaps may be said ; but the former 
is as indefensible in itself, as it 
would be, I am verily persuaded, un- 
wished for by the laity, wherever its 
impropriety should be kindly, and 
fully, and impartial'y stated, 

i will ouly add in conclusion that 
much benefit would arise from a 
frequent allusion in our public dis- 
courses and private admonitions to 
the nature and necessity of the holy 
sacrament of baptism ; from the seri- 
ousness and fervency of our manner in 
administering it—from our attention 
as far as is possible to the fitness 
and behaviour of the sponsors, and 
the distinctness with which they 
make the answers *; from the clean- 
liness and order in which every thing 
is kept in and about the font, and 
the careful provision of hassocks 
for the people to kneel on, where 
the service requires it; all these 
precautions could not fail of exciting 
and keeping up under God’s bles- 
sing, a due sense of the importance 
of that rite, which is in very truth 


know 


May I be permitted to suggest, that 
whenever the numbers will permit, the 
interrogatories would be put with closer 
conformity to the Rubric, and greater ef- 
fect on the people, to each separate set of 
spousors, than to the whole in a body. 
The soise and confusion of several persons 
auswering at once can neither add to the 
decency nor the solemnity of the occasion; 
and, where each set of sponsors are succes- 
sively called forwards, they will be more 
likely to feel their individual respensibility. 
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the appointed door of our admission 
into the Church of the living God. 

In the preceding remarks | trust 
that | have not been betrayed into 
any inadvertency of feeling or ex- 
pression. I have ever thought that 
much good would accrue to the 
Church, if the clergy could be 
roused to a freer communication of 
their observations and experience 
relative to the discharge of their 
pastoral duties. Much practical 
information that would otherwise 
have been confined to the small 
limits of a private parish, would 
thus be made general, and afford 
valuable hints and assistances to 
their younger brethren, who are but 
fresh in the vineyard. Your Re- 
membrancer, Sir, offers a safe and 
easy channel of communication, and 
deserves to be duly prized. 

lam, &c. 
Yours, 


a 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 


Your Caen correspondent L. seems 
surprised to find a false translation 
of 2 Cor. v. 18, 19, in the French 
Testament circulated by the Bible 
Society. His astonishment will, 
perhaps, be increased when he is in- 
formed that this is by no means a 
rare occurrence, either in the So- 
ciety’s French or many other tran- 
slations. Their Iskandic Testament 
has been “ revised and corrected,” 
*till it is said that the honest unso- 
phisticated beings for whose use it 
was principally designed, have in 
their simplicity declared, that “ it 
broke their hearts” to see the liber- 
ties that had been taken with their 
Scriptures. And their Spanish Tes- 
tament has undergone a similar 
treatment, till it is nearly unintel- 
ligible to Spaniards. 

All these “ revisions and correc- 
tions” are, no doubt, like those of 
their French Testament, made from 
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the “ Greek text;” and a Society 
which has such a laudable dread of 
the contaminating effects of notes 
and comments, will be more than 
ordinarily careful that the Sacred 
Text be not sophisticated in the 
translating : this would be polluting 
the waters of life at their very source, 
and consequently they never tran- 
slate from a translation, but always 
from the original, as well as revise 
and correct by it. Their French Tes- 
tament is however an exception to this 
rule; which, although on the title. 
page it is said to have been “ re- 
vised and corrected with care after 
the Greek text,” is, in fact, servilely 
translated word for word, errors and 
all, from Diodati’s Italian transla- 
tion, which is chiefly remarkable for 
its ultra-calvinistic constructions ; 
a recommendation to the Bible 
Society, perhaps, which Martin’s 
French translation may not possess. 
Diodati’s translation of the pas- 
sage in question, is as follows :— 


** Ora il tutto é da Dio, che ci ha ricon- 
ciliati a se, per Gesii Cristo, ed ha dato a 
noi il ministerio della riconciliazione.— 
Poiché Iddio si riconcilid il mondo, in 
Cristo, non imputando loro i lor falli; e 
pose in noi la parola della riconciliazione.” 


I do not mean to affirm that “ re- 
vised and corrected with care after 
the Greek text,” as it stands on the 
title-page of the Society's French 
Testament necessarily includes, 
strictly speaking, that it was also 
translated from the original Greek, 
although I think. it calculated to 
convey this impression. But I think 
it must appear to every one to 
amount to a guarantee on the part 
of the Bible Society, that a very 
faulty translation had not been 
adopted for their text book, and the 
original Greek only resorted to for 
correcting the press. But even in 
this humble capacity, after a tole- 
rably careful search, I cannot find 
that the Society have made any great 
use of the original Greek ; for as far 
as I can discover, they stick close 
to Diodati, and make common cause 
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with him through good report and 
through evil report, even in his most 
violent aberrations from the ori- 
ginal, so that their “ revised and 
corrected with care after the Greek 
text,’? amounts to neither more nor 
less than a bookseller’s puff. 

If you express any distrust to a 
member of the Bible Society, either 
of the qualifications or disinterest- 
edness of their translators, or of the 
accuracy of their translations, the 
only reply you get is, Look at the 
Archbishops, Bishops, and other 
Dignitaries associated with us. But 
these Right Reverend and Reverend 
Divines, I fear, have little sway 
over the Society’s proceedings.— 
They leave their Episcopal authority 
with their hats and great coats in 
the passage when they attend the 
Committee-Room, and the vote of a 
calvinistic or socinian dissenter will 
at any time neutralize that of an 
Archbishop. It is, therefore, in vain 
for your correspondent to hope that 
these Prelates can be any check 
upon the dissemination of corrupt 
translations or the consequent pro- 
pagation of Socinianism. Besides, 
it may be fairly questioned, whether 
the ‘* rapid strides of Socinianism” 
be so ungenial to the sentiments of 
the Bible Society as your corres- 
pondent seems to imagine. Certain 
it is, that no two persuasions make 
more frequent exchanges of prose- 
lytes than Calvinism and Socinian- 
ism, a notable instance of which is 
recorded in your Remembrancer for 
September. The two creeds are 
separated but by thin partitions. 
The Calvinist never blushes openly 
to affirm, that the sacraments of his 
Redeemer are not means of grace ; 
that baptism has no regenerating in- 
fluence; that the Lord’s Supper 
has no renewing effect; with him 
they are only badges, tokens, sigus, 
symbols, any thing but reality; and 
thus Christ having failed in endow- 
ing his sacraments with spirituality, 
the obvious inference is, had he the 
power? was he divine ? 

Up to this point, or nearly the 
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Socinian willcome. He will freely 
own that Christ spake as never man 
spake; that he did many wonderful 
works ; that God gave not the spirit 
by measure unto him; that he was 
sinless, spotiess, and far superior to 
any other human being that ever 
lived ; but, was he divine ? 

And thus a professor of modern 
evangelical tenets may continue all 
his days oscillating between the two 
opinions, without doing any great 
despite to either creed, or in any 
way disqualifying himself for a seat 
at the Bible Society’s Board. 

Diodati was a sufficient scholar 
to have translated so easy a passage 
as the one in question correctly, 
if he had found no let or impedi- 
ment in his own Calvinistic preju- 
dices; and I presume from similar 
scruples, the Society's corrector 
and reviser with care after the 
Greek text, chose to permit the 
error to remain undisturbed, as he 
has done in every other place as far 
as I have observed. Diodati’s Ita- 
lian, and the Society’s French and 
Spanish, are among the worst tran- 
slations of the New Testament ex- 
tant, and the Romish Priests will 
never lack cogent arguments with 
their flocks against modern transla- 
tions of Holy Writ, as long as the 
Bible Society circulates these 
through Italy, France, and Spain. 
But they are evangelical, or in other 
words, Calvinistic, and that covers 
all their sins, 

ALPHA. 

9th Oct. 1821. 


ee 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 
Your Caen correspondent accuses 
the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, of circulating in Franee a cor- 
rupt version of the New Testament, 
in preference to an orthodox one 
approved by the Protestants, and he 
proceeds to justify the charge by 
the quotation of a single passage, 
which is certainly translated diffe- 
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rently in our own version, and which 
he pronounces to be wrong. I agree 
with him that an awful responsibility 
is incurred by those who knowingly 
propagate error for truth, but hap- 
pily the members of this Society 
have no occasion tu reproach them- 
selves on this account. As a friend 
to it, I am desirous of correcting any 
misconception of its proceedings, 
and am willing to give him the ex- 
planation which he seeks, relying 
upon your candour to give as wide 
a circulation to this reply as to his 
letter, 

The Bible Society has published 
several new versions of the Scrip. 
tures, but they have been in lan- 
guages in which none had previously 
existed. Faithful to its principle of 
not interfering with the ecclesiastical 
authorities of any eountry, it has al- 
ways restricted its grants to the re- 
publication of authorized versions, 
wherever there are such; and in 
Roman Catholic states it has ap- 
proximated as nearly as it could to 
its rule, by distributing in France 
De Sacy’s translation, in Italy Mar- 
tini’s, which was sanctioned by the 
late Pope, and in Turkey one ap- 
proved by the Patriarch. It has 
behaved in the same manner to the 
French Protestants ; and this very 
version which your correspondent 
condemns is no new nor altered one, 
but that of Ostervald. He informs 
us that most of the Protestants pre- 
fer that of Martin. I presume it is 
so at Caen, but I know that the 
Protestant Clergy of Paris have 
publicly declared their approbation 
of Ostervald’s, and that in 1813 it 
was read in the Church of the Ora~- 
torie. Our Society never undertook 
to recommend any particular ver- 
sion to any denomination of Chris- 
tians ; as edification is its only ob- 
ject, it hath felt itself justified in re- 
printing what was in use, provided 
it was correct in al] material points, 
and the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge acts upon the 
same reasonable plan, and has ad- 
mitted, if I am not mistaken, upon 
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its list of books this very Testament 
deemed by your correspondent so 
objectionable *. I allow, that if any 
authorised version were heretical, it 
would be blameable in this or any 
other Society to circulate it; and 
such was actually the view taken by 
our Committee, who when solicited 
to print the Bible for Geneva, sti- 
pulated that it should be Qster- 
vald’s, and not the one in use in that 
Canton, Ostervald’s version has, 
no doubt, like other human works 
its mistakes ; but certainly the in- 
stance selected is an unfortunate 
one, for great authorities might be 
urged in favour of Ostervald’s tran- 
slation. It is rendered in the same 
manner in the Zurich translation, in 
Diodati's, in De Sacy, and in Cal. 
met, and certainly such respectable 
names, to which others might be 
added, are suflicient to vindicate the 
Society from the charge either of a 
mischievous design or of gross negli- 
gence in sanctioning the version in 
question. 
I am, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
M. 
Oxford, Oct, 19, 1821. 


me 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


PERMIT me Sir, through the medium 
of your pages, to make a few com- 
ments on a passage from Mr. Wil- 
son’s Sermon on the Death of the 
late Rev. J. Scott, quoted in the 
thirty third Number of the Remem- 
brancer, p. 560. in which after giving 
a sketch of the principles and 
practice of the deceased, he con- 
cludes with these words: “ Now I 
ask whether any fair solution can be 
given of such a case but the truth of 
the principles from which it sprung ?” 

It is with extreme regret I per- 
ceive an intelligent and exemplary 





* This is a mistake: the translation 
used by the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge is that of Martin. Ep. 
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man (for such I esteem Mr, Wilson 
to be) drawing an inference which 
every reflecting observer of times 
and histories must know full well to 
be one which if pursued to its con- 
sequences would lead of necessity 
to bigotry or scepticism ; the infidel 
will gladly avail himself of an asser- 
tion upon which he may establish 
an argument of no inconsiderable 
weight against some of the most 
valuable and vital doctrines of Keve- 
Jation. 

I wish not to give offence to any 
individual who from conscientious 
motives may have adopted the pe- 
culiarities of the creed in ques- 
tion. Whatever may be my own opi- 
nion as to its merits or demerits, I 
will if you please admit with Mr. 
Wilson that the doctrines of Mr. 
Scott contained whatsoever things 
were true, whatsoever things were 
honest, whatsoever just, or whatso- 
ever pure. But having admitted 
this, if Mr. Wilson’s solution is 
equally admissible, thousands with 
myself must be forced to the awful 
conclusion that as long as other cha- 
racters can be found pursuing a 
course lovely and virtuous as Mr. 
Scoit’s, as piously sought, as consci- 
entiously adopted though influenced 
by opinions diametrically opposite, 
the Deity has vouchsafed no 
certain guide to direct our steps, 
and that all is doubt and error: for 
alter, pervert, entangle the question 
at pleasure, the substance remains 
unchanged. If the only fair solu- 
tion of a case similar to Mr, Scott's, 
viz. exalied purity and piety result- 
ing from the adoption of certain 
principles and opinions, be that they 
are founded on truth, where is the 
pure and pious man of a different 
persuasion who has not a right to 
consider his own creed stamped 
with the mark of certainty. And 
where is the sceptic who may not 
with equal confidence amidst the 
contradictory assumptions of the 
divided followers of Christianity 
challenge us to point out that uner- 
ring guide from which there can be 

2 
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no rational well founded deviation. 
I am unwilling to hold up the 
patched and party coloured garb of 
religion to the scorn of those who 
would delight in a display of its 
rents and motley shades, or magnify 
the force of my argument by quoting 
an infinity of instances in detail from 
the almost infinite varieties of 
sects professed by the followers of 
the Gospel. But knowing that they 
may be produced, he must be a 
bigot indeed who does not see that 
in many of these, however vi- 
sionary their doctrines, some might 
be found with characters fair as 
imagination can conceive, framed 
and disciplined in accordance with 
a standard, which if Mr. Wilson’s 
reasoning be just had truth and 
nothing but the truth for its basis, 
The fact is, human nature is every 
where the same—imperfect to the 
core—weakness and frailty are its 
inseparable characteristics ; for its 
vices and foibles they form a soil in 
which each may revel with luxuri- 
ance; forits virtues they form toils and 
snares which fetter the impulses of 
that blessed Spirit, which here below 
cannot divest them entirely of 
earthly defilements and selfish feel- 
ings. In our country more especi- 
ally pre-eminent for competition of 
every description, where each indi- 
vidual is bora with a hope of shining 
in a little circle of his own, is it 
possible that prejudice and passions 
should not interfere in his advance- 
ment? Experience has lamentably 
taught us that religion 1s not exclu- 
ded from this general operation. 
Within its hallowed recesses the 
same passions insinuate themsel v« S 
though modified, and we think at 
times rendered almost laudable from 
the association they have formed, 
but still human passions they remain 
and as such they act. The weak 
they excite to enthusiasm, the zea- 
lous too often betray their presence 
by want of judgment. in some 
they appear co-operating more or 
less with the selfish principle, dis. 
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playing at one time a gratification in 
vindictive or oppressive acts, at 
another persuading the actor that 
he is peculiarly favoured of God and 
destined for scenes of bliss, his less 
fortunate brethren were never born 
to experience. Were I to select an 
example to illustrate my meaning, 
in vain should I search for one more 
appropriate than Mr. Scott’s. From 
an impartial view of his life the 
reader will collect that he was pos- 
sessed of the warmest feelings, from 
his own account he confesses him- 
self to be “ self-sufficient and posi- 
tive in his opinions *.” To these 
Mr. Wilson justly adds ‘ determi- 
nation of mind and extraordinary 
diligence,” from such materials what 
conclusions might pot peculiar cir- 
cumstances have elicited? What 
part of his life is unaccountable or 
extraordinary ? Certain causes led 
him to views which no reflecting 
person can be surprised that he 
adopted and supported with daily 
increasing zeal and confidence. Had 
he lived in the days of the Refor- 
mation a character like his could 
never have remained dormant. He 
might have assisted in the extrava- 
gance of Tetzel, or aided Luther in 
dispelling the darkness of popery : 
in either case equally conscientious 
and equally illustrative of a suppo- 
sed ‘ force of truth.” Yet even he 
is candid enough to confess ‘ that 
he is mistaking daily, finding himself 
in continual danger of mixing his 
own imaginations with divine truth 
and following his own spirit instead 
of God’s*.”? All this, though a 
few pages before we find him as- 
serling “‘ as surely as I believe his 
promises to be faithful, as surely as 
I believe him to be a God that 
heareth prayer; so surely do I be- 
lieve that flesh and blood hath not 
revealed to me the doctrines I now 
preach, but God himself by his Holy 
Spirit.” Such is human nature ! 

It may be asked to what does 





* See Force of Truth. 
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this reasoning lead. Are we then 
to reject every religious impression 
as a delusion, are we to deny that 
there is a spirit working within us 
to help our infirmities ; God forbid ? 
it is because I respect the doctrine 
and am firmly convinced of its 
truth that I hold up my hand to 
combat the difficulties surrounding 
it when pushed to excess. My feel- 
ings indicate the probability ; reve- 
lation declares the certainty that 
he who created the spirit of man 
will condescend to visit it with his 
own. .When therefore I perceive 
good men differing on doubtful 
theological points, I conclude that 
for wise reasons the Holy Spirit has 
not decidedly intimated the full 
knowledge of truth and I hold there- 
fore that it partakes more of our 
earthly than our heavenly nature to 
adopt the high tone of authority 
which is daily widening the breach 
already a disgrace to the Christian 
world. 

In viewing the scheme developed 
by Mr. Scott, I perceive some things 
respecting which we materially dif- 
fer. He believes them to be true on 
the ground that ‘* God himself has 
revealed them by his Holy Spirit.” 
I disbelieve them because in as ear- 
nest enquiry after truth I come to 
very different conclusions; and I 
cannot bring myself to think .the 
Spirit would have led me into error ; 
and induced me after serious inves- 
tigation to reject his lessons as 
misrepresentations or exaggerated 
deductions. Who is right or who is 
wrong are questions for Omnipo- 
tence to decide. But assured as we 
are that errors may creep in to se- 
duce if it were possible the very 
elect, there is less danger in adopt- 
ing a system accordant to our views 
of justice, mercy and reason, and 
upon which we may argue if not 
without infallibly convincing, at 


least without exciting the sneer of 


infidelity, than one which in the 
opinion of those who difler from 
Mr, Scott is repugnant to all thes: 
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truly divine attributes, and contains 
within it seeds which may and have 
ripened into excesses deplored by 
many a serious 
CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 
a 


ON MR. MACDIARMID’S LIVES 

OF BRITISH STATESMEN, 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

THE lives of British Statesmen, by 
Mr. Macdiarmid, have lately come 
under my notice, and, as the work is 
certainly entertaining and likely to 
be put into the hands of many, es- 
pecially the younger members of 
society, who may be misled by its 
apparent candour and liberality, I 
trust you will allow the following re- 
marks a place in your valuable 
pages. 

‘The Author appears to be a Scotch 
Presbyterian, and, from his political 
and religious prejudices, to be led 
into many gross mistatements (par- 
ticularly observable in his life of 
Lord Burleigh, as well as in various 
parts of the second volume) where- 
ever the Church ef England or its 
Clergy are introduced. His fre- 
quent reference to Neale’s partial 
and distorted History of the Puritans 
continually misleads him, and must 
have the same effect on many of his 
readers. He appears not to be 
aware of the elaborate answer to ” 
that insidious book, begua by the 
learned Bishop Maddox,and brought 
to a conclusion by the eminent Dr.” 
Zachary Grey, a work now very 
valuable and scarce. 

* Through his prejudices Mr. 
Macdiarmid is also much drawn 
aside from the truth in the case of 
the unfortunate Mary, Queen of 
Scotland. Can this, in the present 
day, be any other than a wilful 
error? Can he be ignorant of 
Whitaker’s elaborate and very sa- 
tisfactory defence of this much in- 


* Vide pages 259, 260. 
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jured and murdered Princess? Has 
he never seen the memoirs of her 
private life, by his owa countryman, 
Chalmers? If he has, his misre- 
presentations of the conduct of this 
very accomplished Princess, are 
base and unpardonable; charity 
ought to have induced him at least 
to admit that it was a disputed 
point, and therefore it behoved him 
to have leaned to the favourable 
side; and if he has not seen these 
far-famed and well established 
works, his authority as an historian 
is worse than nugatory. 

Throughout the life of the great 
and faithful Strafford, and, in short, 
wherever circumstances, which took 
place in the reign of that eminent 
nobleman’s much injured and ami- 
able Sovereign, are introduced, the 
Author gives a false colouring to al- 
most every occurrence; so much is 
he misled by popular and political 
prejudices ; which are in no instance 
more evident than in his jaundiced 
remarks on the learned and pious 
Archbishop Laud, who is a particu- 
lar object of this writer's hostility, 
and of whom Lord Clarendon as. 
serts, that “‘ higdearning, piety, and 
virtues, have been attained by a very 
few ; and the greatest of his infirmi- 
ties are common to all, even to the 
best of men.” But Laud and Straf- 
ford had their lot east in evil times, 
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and the share they were obliged to 
take in the management of public 
affairs during those ill-fated days, 
has afforded materials for the bi- 
assed misrepresentations of party 
writers who have little or no regard 
for what is sacred and venerable. 

A gross mistatement also occurs 
in this Author’s account of the ejec- 
tion of the puritanical Ministers on 
the Restoration, when the regular 
and orthodox Clergy, unjustly de- 
prived for their loyalty, by the 
Rump Parliament, were replaced in 
their preferments*. An act of jus- 
tice which confers immortal honour 
on the great and upright Minister 
of that day, and which ought to 
“ be had in everlasting remem- 
brance.”’ Did Mr. Macdiarmid never 
hear of that justly celebrated work 
entitled ‘“ Walker’s Sufferings of 
the Clergy, &c. ?’” 


Your’s, &c, 


B. C. 





* It is true that others of the Puritanical 
Preachers were also removed at that time, 
but this was in consequence of their ob- 
stinate refusal to conform to the judicious 
Rubrics and decent ceremonies of our ve- 
nerable Church; which, in accordance 
with the Apostolic Rule, requires that 
“all things” relative to the worship of 
God “ be done decently and tn order.” 








EVENING. 


A Poem which obtained the Chancellor's Medal at the Cambridge Com- 


mencement, July, 1821. 
of Trinity College. 


By Thomas Babington Macaulay, Schola 


Farr hour of Poesy’s and Passion’s dreams, 
Of sweetest breezes, and of purest beams, 
Rich clouds, and twinkling stars, and balmy dews, 


Come, loveliest theme, and be 


thyself my Muse ; 


Breathe o’er the lay which fondly tells thy praise 5 
The splendour of thine own voluptuous rays, 

The colours of thy bright and varying skies, 

The music of thine airy melodies.— 

For I have loved thee, EVENING.—I have felt 


My soul beneath thy gentle influence melt, 
5A 
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Evening.—A Poem. 





Which lends to every scene and every tone 

A mild and pensive softness all its own. 

The shadows lengthen’d by the sloping light, 
The gleam which lingers on the purple height, 
The gale that whispers through the cool arcade 
Form’d by the dark-green chesnut’s massy shade, 
The lake which burns one sheet of yellow fire, 
The knell resounding from the distant spire, 
The echoes which the circling hills prolong, 
The raptures of the wild bird’s piercing son 
Ev’n the rich music of the mellow horn 

W hich swells so jocund ym ti breeze of morn, 
The blithest sounds, the gayest fornis receive 

A tinge of sadness from the spells of Eve. 

The spirit of sweet melancholy floats 

O’er all her scenes, and thrills in all her notes, 
Breathes in the fragrant languor of her sigh, 
Weeps in her dews, and blushes in her sky. 


How sweet it is, at that enchanting hour, 
When earth is fresh with April’s sunny shower, 
To wander through some green and quiet lane, 
O’erhung by briers and wild flowers 
And view the Sun, descending to his rest 
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Lead his bright triumph down the gorgeous West. 
Amidst the glories of that radiant sky 

Dun wreaths of cloud with crimson dappled lie, 
Like the dark curls, with roses crown’d, which play 
Around the brow of some fair queen of May ; 
And dusky streaks on which the sunbeams throw 
A lurid mellowness, a sullen glow, 

Whose inky masses seem to fancy’s sight 

Blue hilly isles amidst a sea of light, 

Rugged with many a crag’s fantastic shape, 

And swelling ridge, and far projecting cape.— 
Dyed by the sinking rays the heavens assume 

A brilliant tint of deep and rosy bloom, 

The lovely hectic of declining day, 

Height’ning its charms and marking its decay: 
From hue to hue the varying splendours fade, 
And melt into a pale and saffron shade. 


At length the cottage windows cease to blaze, 
And a soft veil of dim and silver haze 
Floats o’er the watery meadows. All is still 
Save the faint tinkling of the pebbled rill, 
Or beetle’s drowsy hum, or bat’s shrill wail, 
Or thrilling chaunt of love-lorn nightingale. 
The stream hath darken'd to a purple hue ; 
The turt is fresh with cool and fragrant dew.— 
Who loves not then with upward-gazing eye 
To pore into the wide abyss of sky? 
So still, so vast, so colourless, so ‘pure, 
Clear without light, and without gloom obscure ; 
And here and there to catch some lonely star 
Twinkling in humid lustre from afar; 


moist with rain; 


> 
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Or flashing in the West, fair Eve, to see 6D 
The planet dear to Venus and to thee, 

Oh! thou whose myrtle grove and od’rous shrine 
An earlier age adored with rites divine, 
When infant genius tuned the Grecian ivre 
To hail thee Queen of beauty and desire : 70 
Oh! nurse of soitest hopes and fondest fears, 
Of melancholy smiles and rapt’rous tears, 
Thou phantom which some rich voluptuous mind 
Fom all its wealth of glowing thoughts combined, 
Thou sweet embodied wish, thou loveliest dream 75 
That e’er in moonlight sleep, by lilied stream, 
Bright with ali mem’ry’s and all faney’s dyes, 
Floated before enamour’d Poet's eyes ; 
How justly ancient lore assign’d thy name 
To yon fair emblem of thy mystic flame, 80 
Love’s consecrated lamp, which lights from high 
The vespers of his fond idolatry ! 
How oft, fair star, have bards been wont to twine, 
In flowery raptures, beauty’s praise with thine, 
And lovliest eyes gazed fondly on a ray 85 
As bright, as dewy, and as soft as they! 

But see the broad and yellow Moon emerge 
Upon the dim horizon’s eastern verge 
In cold and ghastly beauty. Tree and height, 
River and plain, are starting into light.— 90 
How beautiful its gleams of silver fall 
On the bright lattice and the flower-clad wall 
Of snowy cottage, or the Gothic tower 
Of some grey church which tufted yews embower ! 
How fair is yon meek wand’rer, as she strays 
Through filmy shades which scaree conceal her blaze, 
Or measures with her cold and pensive eye, 
From some clear island of cerulean sky, 
The billowy ocean of pale clouds around 
O’er which her lone and nightly course is bound ! 100 
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What marvel then if Man, while heaven denied 
\ hope to cheer him, and a law to guide, 
Thou pure and radiant orb, adored in thee 
The source of radiance and of purity ? 
Oft, when along the sweet Campanian bay 105 
The latest flush of sunset died away, 
Th’ _talian maid with reverence saw thee shine 
Silvering the purple peaks of Apennine ; 
\nd kneeling on the fragrant turf where played, 
In quivering fretwork, chequered light and shade, 110 
Beneath some vine-clad elm’s fantastic boughs, 
Pour'd forth to thee her blessings and her vows.— 
No longer from thy hundred altars rise 
The voice of prayer, the smoke of sacrifice. 
Citheron owns no more her Cynthia’s reign, 115 
And jackals howl above th’ Ephesian fane, 
Yet Contemplation still delights to gaze 
On the wan lustre of thy frozen rays, 
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And pay, at that serene and solemn hour, 
A juster homage to a holier Power. 120 


Less gay is Evening when December's breeze 
Sweeps through the roaring forest’s leafless trees 
In dreary cadenee ; when th’ undazzled eye 
Beholds, athwart the grey and frosty sky, 
Stripp’d of his glittering robes and golde ‘n crown, 126 
The blood-red Sun without a ray sink down. 
Yet then ‘tis sweet to stray in pensive mood 
Through the dim twilight of the naked wood, 
Where groaning branches yield a mournful sound, 
And wither'd leaves in eddies flit around. 130 
"Tis sweet to seek the flickering light and gloom 
Of the neat fireside and the curtain’d room. 
’Tis sweet to listen to the driving rain, 
The bellowing chimney and the rattling pane ; 
And sweet it is, at every gust, to raise 135 
The glowing embers to a brighter blaze, 
And mark their quivering lustre glance the while 
On eyes that sparkle, and on cheeks that smile ; 
On furrow’d brows which now forget to lower, 
Charm’d by the sorcery of that tranquil hour, 140 
And rosy infant lips which fondly press 
To snatch the willing yet delayed caress. 





Alas !—no more with England’s ancient rites 
Blithe * Christmas leads along the wintry nights, 
As when of old his purple visage bluff 145 | 
And pointed cap, and rustling length of ruff r 
Came forth, with minstrel’s song and jester’s tale, 

And boar’s head garlanded, and amber ale, 

And masquers + decked with bugle horn and bow, 

And hissing tcrabs and amorous misseltoe ; 150 
While the bright hearth, in joyous concert, roar’d 

With blazing logs; and o’er the groaning board 

Of glossy oak the prickly holly spread 

Its varnish’d foliage angi its berries red. 

Yet joys, perchance as sweet, remain to cheer 155 
The sullen evenings of the closing year ; 

The fire-side circle at the close of day ; 

The licensed school-boy’s Saturnalian sway ; 

The listed combat of the warrior train 

in order marshalled on the chequer’d plain, 160 
When these in sable, those in argent mail 

The Chief, the hostile Chief alone assail. 

To guard their King with brave devotion fly 

His serried foot and bounding chivalry ; 

His mitred prelates burn with martial zeal ; 165 
His princess grasps her Amazonian steel.— 





* This costume of Christmas is taken from the masque in which Ben Johnson has 
personified the festival. 

t Robin Hood and his followers were principal characters in the old Masqnerades of 
Christmas. 
t “ When roasted crabs hiss in the bow!.”—Shakspeare. 
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Hard is his heart who views with cynic eyes 
Those bloodless fights, those tearless victories ; 
But his far harder, who can coldly turn 

From the sweet rites of that enchanted urn 
Whence some terrestrial Hebe deals around 
The social cups with fragrant nectar crown'd. 

Thine, gentle Evening, is each power that binds, 

In mystic harmony, united minds, 

And lulls to soft repose in verdant bowers, 

Amidst a glowing paradise of flowers, 
Of sparkling streams and spicy gales of bliss, 

The way-worn pilgrims of a world like this. 

Thine is the tenderness whose blameless joys 

No guilt pollutes and no remorse alloys, 

The rest which soothes the tortured spirit’s strife, 
The fairy Graces of domestic life. 

Thine is the prayer lisp’d forth, with downcast eye 
And lifted hands, by kneeling infancy, 

And thoughts of solemn awe and grateful love 
Which link mortality to realms above. 

Nor less, enchantress, to thy reign belong 

The mines of science and the flowers of song, 
And every glorious deed and thought sublime, 

By virtue, or by Genius, snatch’d from time. 

I love to trim the taper o’er the page 

Where lives the mind of Poet or of Sage. 

Then, as that beauteous and imperial *Fay 
Renown’d in many a wild Ausonian lay 

Crowds with fair shapes, and paints with glorious dyes 
The sparkling azure of Sicilian skies, 

And hangs her pillar’d domes and waving shades, 
Her terraced streets and marble colonnades, 

O’er the bright waters of that sapphire sea 
Which laves thy sunny realms, Parthenope ; 

So o’er the soul the Muse’s spells diffuse 

The pomp of graceful forms and lovely hues: 
Things uncreated, men unborn appear ; 

The past is present, and the distant near, 

In long array on Fancy’s wond’ring eyes 

Visions of beauty or of terror rise ; 

The cauldron} mantling with the drugs of hell, 
The suppliant charms of purest f{ Isabel, 

Or that dire § huntsman whom with shudd’ring awe 
The love-sick wand’rer of Ravenna saw. 

Now, led by Milton’s mighty hand, she roves 
Through the dark verdure of primeval groves, 

By streams that from their crystal bosoms fling 
The gay profusion of unfading spring: 

O’er beds of flow’s, more fair, more frail than they, 
She views a form of peerless beauty stray, 





* The Fairy Morgana, 
+ See Macbeth. { See Measure for Measure, 
§ See Theodore and Honoria. 
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734 Bishop of St. David’s Vindication of 1 John v. 7. [ Dec. 
Tend the gay fragrance of the nuptial shade, 
[ And twine her locks with many a dewy braid. 
5 The rose.crown'd* priest of love and wine she sees 
Lead his quaint pageant through the moonlight trees. 290 | 
She roams through proud Duessa’s gilded hall +; 
She melts in anguish o’er Clarissa’s pall. 
The fabled East pours forth its witching dreams, 
Sweet as its gales, and gorgeous as its beams. 
t The Gothic Muse recounts in northern rhyme 225 
The sterner legends of a sterner clime, 
di Her tales of trophied lists and rescued maids, 
; Of haunted fountains and enchanted blades. 
i To graver themes shall wit and mirth succeed, 
1 And urge the ling’ring hours to fleeter speed : 230 
Bi Again Parolles shall seek his luckless drum, 
And Falstaff jest, and Epicenet be dumb, 
4 The city’s § champion wield his flaming mace, 
; And dear Sir Roger lead the joyous chace, 
if Come ever thus, sweet Eve, and let thy smile 235 
|, The sorrows and the toils of day beguile ; 
And as thy starlight dew and cooling breeze 
‘* Revive the swarthy turf and drooping trees, 
i Paint every sun-burnt flower with richer bloom, 
E And bathe the plains in moisture and perfume ; 240 
eS Thus let thy moral charms, with influence kind, 
Pe Repair the wither'd verdure of the mind ; 
ft And thus to fresher life, and brighter hue 
Each languid hope, and faded joy renew. 
rn 
‘ by 
n't 
- 
+: 
i¢ REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
les A Vindication of 1 John v.7. from incorporated in the whole volume 
y the Objections of M. Griesbach, of the Scriptures. If by any artifice 
in which is given a New View of the authenticity of all the several 
the external Evidence with Greek passages which most distinctly and 
Authorities, for the Authenticity directly assert the doctrines of the 
a of the Verse, not hitherto adduced Trinity, of the Divinity of Christ, of 
; in its Defence. By the Bishop the Incarnation, and of the Atone- 
of St. David's. Pp. 70. Riving- ment, could be disproved ; or if 
tons, 1821. their meaning could be explain- 
ed away, the doctrines themselves 
IT is a circumstance, which has es- would not be affected, but would 
sentially contributed to the stability retain sufficient evidence and autho- 
f of the Christian faith, that its prin- rity in their indirect assertion, and 
i? cipal doctrines are not involved in in the necessity of inferring them 
i { detached and isolated texts, but from other passages of the Scrip- 
é 
if * Comus. + Spencer’s Fairy Queen, Book I, Canto iv. 
; See Ben Johnson's Silent Woman. 
i { § See Fletcher's Knight of the Burning Pestle, 
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tures, which, without the admission 
of these doctrines, it would not be 
possible to explain, or to reconcile 
and harmonize with the Sacred 
Code. There is no passage of the 
Scriptures, of which the genuineness 
has been more irequently or more 
powerfully debated, than 1 John v. 7. 
and there is no text which more 
directly asserts the doctrine of the 
Trinity in Unity. But has it been 
ittempted to prove, that the im- 
puted want of that text, weakened 
the belief of the primitive Chris- 
tians in this important doctrine? Or 
has the assumed success of Unita- 
rians in controverting that text, or 
the persuasion of its spuriousness in 
which some Trinitarians have aban- 
doned its defence, thrown any new 
doubt or difficulty on the doctrine 
which it attests? 

But if the text may be conceded 
without injury to the essential doc. 
trine which it contains, a question 
may possibly arise on the necessity 
of a new vindication of its authen- 
ticity. The question is more specious 
than solid. Believers in the doc- 
trine of the Trinity may abandon 
the text without prejudice to their 
faith; but no man, who is zealous 
for the purity and integrity of the 
Scriptures, can be uninterested in 
its vindication and defence. If any 
one text of the Bible is worthy to 
be called a “ palpable forgery,” and 
if this palpable forgery and interpo- 
lation, passed for a long time in 
secret, and without detection, and was 
originally introduced gratuitously, 
and without any occasion to justify 
the imposition, at a time when it is 
not pretended that any controversy 
was agitated or expected on the 
doctrine which it means, at a time 


which no man can ascertain, and of 


which no man will venture to affirm, 
that at this period it was invented, 
and before this period it was un- 
known, there is an end of all the 
argument, which rests on the jea- 
lousy of men under the controlling 
providence of God, in sustaining the 
authenticity of the Scriptures, “ The 
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credibility of the whole Bible” is 
involved in the discussion; for if 
one text could be interpolated, there 
is no security for another ; if one or 
another text is a palpable forgery, 
how shall the whole Bible be vindi- 
cated from a similar imputation? 
It is true that critics, as critics, 
have condemned the verse, aud that 
its authenticity has been denied by 
men of the first eminence in profane 
and sacred literature, by Griesbach 
and Porson, by Marsh and Middle- 
ton. These are imposing names ; 
but, however, Porson might deno- 
minate them, they are not “ infe- 
rior writers,” by whom the verse 
has been defended ; nor will religion 


or learning, ever discharge their re- 
speetive obligations, or cease to ve- 
nerate the names of Pearson, Stil- 
lingfleet, Bull, Grabe, Mill, Benge- 
lius, Ernesti, Horsley, Hales, Nolan, 
and Burgess. 

The inquiry is, therefore, highly 
interesting and important: the scho- 
lars, who have been engaged in the 
controversy, are equally balanced ; 
and the reader is left at liberty to 
form an independent judgment, 
without deferring to the dictates of 
authority, on his own unbiassed view 
of the strength and force of the evi- 
dence collected on either side. The 
profound erudition of the Bishop 
of St. David’s, and his long expe- 
rience in critical investigations, ren- 
der him peculiarly qualified to un- 
dertake the discussion, which he 
conducts with a singular perspicuity 
of arrangement, and in a temper of 
unqualified moderation. 

** T hope in the following vindication of 
1 John v. 7. from the objections of Gries- 
bach and others, to make some material 
additions to the evidences of its authen- 
ticity, and to prove that the cause of or- 
thodoxy does not support itself by pas- 
sages indisputably spurious,’ by shewing, 
first, from the internal evidence of the 
passage, that it is an essential and indis- 
pensable part of the epistle ; and secondly, 
that during the three first centuries, there 
is no external evidence against the verse, 
and much of the most probable kind for it ; 
that during the next six hundred years, 
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there is, comparatively, very little of ex- 
ternal evidence against it, and at the same 
time some direct and positive evidence for 
it—negative evidence against the verse, 
and positive for it; and that after that 
period, there is extant a Greek manu- 
script contaiving the verse, a manuscript 
not of the sixteenth century, as Michaelis 
and Mr, Porson supposed, but most pro- 
bably of the thirteenth, aud therefore as 
ancient as fifteen of the manuscripts which 
are quoted in evidence against it, and old 
enough to meet the challenge of Mr. Por- 
sou, and more antient by one or two cen- 
turies than fourteen others, which are op- 
posed to it, 

“* The new view of the external evidence 
which the title page to this tract promises, 
is the division of it into the three periods 
before mentioned, which excludes all ex- 
ternal evidence from the first period, and 
reduces it to four manuscripts in the se- 
cond. ‘The new Greek authorities are the 
Greek heretics called ALOGI, on account 
of their rejection of Saint John’s doctrine 
of the Logos in the second century, and 
Epiphanius’s testimony in the fourth cen- 
tury, to the agreement of Saint John’s 
Epistle with his Gospel, respecting the 
divinity of the Logos or the Word. Iam 
inclined to think, that the stores of anti- 
quity are not yet exhausted ; that ampler 
researches in the writings of the antient 
fathers, (similar to Dr. Wordsworth’s in- 
quiries into the authorities for Mr, Sharp’s 
rule,) and among the uncollated manu- 
scripts in the libraries of Europe and Asia, 
will bring more and more evidence of this 
verse ; and that the time is not far distant 
when there will remain no just cause to 
doubt its authenticity.” Pref. xv. 

It is not possible to enter upon 
the proposed inquiry, without call- 
ing in question the judgment of M. 
Griesbach, to which the scholars of 
this country are not disposed impli- 
citly to defer, and which in respect 
of this text the Bishop pronounces 
to be precipitate in risking an asser- 
tion which is injurious to the au- 
thenticity of the whole Bible; par- 
tial in its elaborate investigation of 
the external, and cursory and super- 
ficial view of the internal evidence; 
contrary to his own rules of criti- 
cism, in not preferring the interna 
bonitas of a reading, to its external 
evidence; and untenable, being 
grounded not only on partial evi- 
dence, but on negative and erro- 
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neous positions, The chief of the 
erroneous positions is the assertion 
of Griesbach, that the verse is first 
quoted by Vigilius Tapsensis in the 
fifth century, an assertion which 
the Bishop, after a severe examina- 
tion, confidently denies, 


“ It is clear, then, that Griesbach is 
mistaken in the main conclusion which he 
draws from his elaborate Diatribe, tor we 
find, that the seventh verse does not rest 
solely or chiefly on the authority of Vi- 
gilius Tapsensts, nor on Cyprian, but 
almost on the whole Western Church, and 
on the Latin Version which they used 
from the end of the first century, and not 
on that only, but on the original epistle of 
Saint John, of which the Latin version is an 
evidence.” P. 11. 


The disingenuousness of Mich- 
aelis, and of Porson, in misrepre- 
senting the argument of Bengelius, 
is next exposed, and it is shewn, 
that the judgment of that scrupu- 
lous and conscientious critic, did 
not rest on one but on many (xviii) 
arguments, of which he considered 
that from the context to be irre- 
fragable, 

It is not incumbent on the de- 
fenders of the text to be able to 
account for its present absence from 
the Greek manuscripts. 


“ For the first fifteen centuries of the 
Christian Church, during all the contro- 
versies of conflicting parties, no suspicion 
was ever raised of corruption or iuterpo- 
lation in the Latin version of this passage. 
On the other hand, the Greek text of the 
very epistle which contains the controvert- 
ed verse, had suffered mutilation, as we 
are informed by Socrates the historian, 
and the Latin version was in the sixth or 
seventh century, charged with deviation 
from the Greek text, in the omission of 
the verse, by the author of the prologue to 
the Canonical Epistles.” Pref. p. xv. 

“ The whole of the external argument 
from the absence of the verse in the Greek 
manuscripts, and from the silence of the 
Greek Fathers, will avail nothing if it can 
be proved that the verse was ever extant 
in the most antient Greek copies of the 
original epistle of Saint John, That it was 
so extant, Mill, Bengelius, and others af- 
firm, on the authority of the Latin Version, 
and the express citation of the verse by 
Cyprian,” P, 16. 
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A doubt has, however, been rais- 
‘d, whether Cyprian did actually 
quote the seventh verse, or only al- 
legorize the eighth. The Bishop 
shews that there is no necessity for 
this doubt, and takes occasion to 
expose the perplexity, aud the gra- 
tuitous assumptions of some of the 
writers by whom it is suggested. 


“ Mr. Porson allows, that it might have 
been in the Latin version, from the end of 
the seeond century; (Mill, that it was 
there long before,) but says that the Latin 
version was corrupted and interpolated, 
ind this might have been one of its inter- 
polations. As the Latin fathers of the 
three first centuries were undoubtedly ac- 
quainted with Greek, they must have 
known whether the seventh verse was in 
the original or not, and Cyprian would not 
have quoted it as Scripture, if he had not 

jund it there, It is remarkable too, that 
through all the controversies of the second 
and subsequent centuries respecting the 
divinity of Christ, it was never objected by 
heretics of any description, that the seventh 
verse was interpolated in the Latin ver- 
sion.” P. 19. 

In the judgment of Bengelius, the 
strength of the internal evidence 
was irrefragable, and there was 
‘‘adamantina versiculorum coheren- 
tia omnem codicum penuriam com- 
pensans.”? The opposers of the 
verse affirm on the contrary, ‘ that 
ts insertion confuses the whole 
sense, breaks the connexion, and 
makes the most intricate and ambi- 
uous sentence, that ever was seen.” 
The Bishop therefore examines the 
internal evidence which Griesbach 
neglected, and shews that there are 
insuperable difficulties to the rejec- 
tion of the verse, 

‘* There are three that bear record,” 
TPEM@ pcepTUpovNTEs, three persons distin- 
guished as persous by the masculine parti- 
ciple, of which the Spirit is declared to be 
one. But who are the three? If we ad- 
mit the reading of all Greek manuscripts 
but one, we must admit the following 
reading in defiance of grammar and the 
context; Tgess escov Ol waprupovytes TO 
IIyevuna xa: TO vdwp» nas TO aiua. And 
thus Tlvevza, which in verse six has its If 
a neuter participle, is in the next verse, 
when accompanied with two other neuter 
nouns, most unexpectedly and solecistically 

REMEMBRANCER, No. 36, 
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connected with a masculine participle, a 
violation of grammar, which is a stronger 
evidence of the loss of some intervening 
sentence, than the existence of a verse in 
only one manusenpt, is of interpolation. 
But in the seventh verse we have the three 
witnesses already recorded by Saint John 
in his Gospel, and at the same time lan 
guage of a legitimate construction; for 
Ilvevuce being by signification masculine, 
though by form neuter, and being one of the 
hree pepTupourTEs in verse seven, retains 
its construction in the eighth, and associ- 
ciates withit the other neuter nouns, which 
follow its coustruction.” P, 24. 


The Bishop reverts to this argu- 
ment in the postscript, in answer to 
some observations of Dr. Pye Smith, 
who appears to think little of the 
solecism arising from the omission 
of the verse, for which he endea- 
vours to account, by asserting, that 
the neuter nounsare, by the eompo- 
sition of the sentence, personified. 


* But the solecism is greater than Dr. 
Pye Smnith states it to be, TIrsupa, a neu- 
ter noun, is in the sixth verse accompanied 
with anenter participle, Butin the eighth 
verse, when accompanied with two other 
neuter nouns, it is accompanied with a 
masculine participle, To account fer this, 
Dr. Smith says, that in the eighth verse, the 
three nouns are personified, Not more 80 
than vvevue is in the sixth, where it has a 
neuter participle, But in the seventh 
verse, IIvevua 18 accompanied with two 


masculine nouns two persons, and there-* 


fore is used with a masculine participle, 
and then the three masculines of the eighth 
verse follow by natural attraction and pa- 
rallelism from the seventh.” P, 67. 


In a question of criticism, the 
authority of the Bishop of St. Da- 
vid’s .is decisive. The remarks on 
os waprupourres in the beginning, na- 
turally apply to os rpes¢ in the end of 
the verse. There is the same sole- 


‘ 





cism in the expression, nor can it be 
avoided by the plea of personifica. 
tion. ‘* Hi tres” was the common 
hanguage of the Latin Fathers, which 
was grammatically appropriate to 
“* spiritus, aqua et sanguis,” and at 
the same time a literal translation of 
ess. Encherius, indeed, in quoting 
the eighth verse, and in proposing 
his own exposition, and referring to 
5B 
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that of others, renders the words in 
the neuter gender, ** Tria sunt que 
perhibent testimonium, aqua, san- 
giiis, etspiritus-- --Hac autem tria,” 
&e. He did not, therefore, admit 
the prosopopeix, nor did Facun- 
dus, who allegorizes the eighth verse, 
and who appears to have been sen- 
sible of the grammatical difhculty 
of ‘* hi tres,” when he asks, ‘ Qui 
sunt hé tres qui in terra testifiean- 
tur, et qui unum esse dicuntur ? 
Num Dii? Num Patres? Num 
Filii et Spiritus sancti? Non uti. 
que. Sed Ai tres Pater, et Filius, 
et Spiritus sanctus sunt, tamen etsi 
non invenitur unum nomen, quod de 
omnibus communiter masculino ge- 
nere pradicitur, sicut communiter de 
illes persone predicuntur genere 
feeminino. Aut si forsitan ipsi qui 
de verbo contendunt in eo quod di- 
cit: ‘ Tres suut, qui testificantur in 
terra spiritus aqua et sanguis et hi 
tres unum sunt;’ Trinitatem qux 
unus Deus est nolunt intelligi, se- 
cundum ipsa verba, que posuit pro 
Apostolo Johanne respondeant, Nun- 
quid hi tres qui in terra testificari 
et qui unum esse dicuotur, possunt 
spiritus, aque et sanguines dici?”?’ 
The Greek writers were not more 
possessed with the notion of perso- 
nification, and their construction is 


worthy of observation in respect of 


the seventh verse. In the homo- 
canon published by Cotelerius, “av- 
ta tT” tym Ilarne nas Tog xas carytov 
Tlvsvya iy ravte te tea and in the 
allusion of Lucian, @105, vsos wargos, 
Trev. ex War pos sx Wopsvopreroy, ev ex Tpewy, 
nas 8& 8906 Tha’ ravte vomils Lnvae : and 
in the words of Andreas Cretensis, 
quoted, according to Porson from 
Gregory Nazianzen, xas ra tose iss 
Osoc, Tx cv dic » Osorns: im these seve. 
ral instances, the adjectives are in 
the neuter gender, although two 
of the nouns to which they appa- 
rently refer, are in the masculine : 
but do they not in fact agree with 
the neutral noun xgecwra ; which was 
common in the discussions upon the 
Trinity after the Apostolic age ? 
And if 1 John v. 7. had been a for. 
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gery, would not the forger have 
fallen in with the common language 
of the Church, and have written ra 
tpi with the Fathers, instead of 
éstpasg with ther Apostle. Even in 
the seventh verse, therefore Saint 
John deviated from his own previ- 
ous application of the neutral par- 
ticiple to wnvua, (and from the sub- 
sequent usage of the Church,) that 
there might be no doubt of the 
equal personality of the Father, and 
the Son and the Spirit; and in the 
eighth verse, the expression is so 
completely ungrammatical, that it 
cannot be accounted for, except on 
the supposition, that the words are 
repeated from the preceding verse, 
retaining the construction peculiar 
to that verse. We proceed to ano- 
ther part of the internal evidence, 


** Without the seventh verse, the sole- 
cisms of the eighth will be unaccountable 
and indefensible. Without the sy of the 
fourth verse, the article with g» in the 
eighth, is equally unaccountable, as W olfius, 
and the Bishop of Calcutta have observed. 
Neque enim dicitur iy sscs neque aig iv sss 
sed sg TO jy esos. Articulas itaque ille TO 
indicio est, antecessisse iy aliquod,ad quod 
respiciatur, hoc sensu quod testes illi ter- 
restres, testi coelesti trino sed simul uni, in 
hoc negotio suffragantur.” 


These are the words of Wolfius : 
the remarks of the Bishop of Cal. 
cutta are delivered in a tone of 
doubt and hesitation, sufficient to 
indicate his known opinion, that the 
verse ought on no account to be 
abandoned and given up. He as. 
serts, indeed, that the passage is 
“pretty generally abandoned as 
spurious :” and still more strangely, 
that ‘‘ the interpolation has been 
proved :” and he conceives that the 
result of an accurate investigation 
of the evidence will be a belief, that 
the text is “ spurious.” The Bi- 
shop, however, in the course of his 
own observations, powerfully quali- 
fies the force of these preliminary 
assertions, acknowledging, “ that if 
the seventh verse had not been spu- 
rious, nothing would have been 
plainer, than that voév of verse viii. 
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referred to i» Of verse vii:” and that 
“ the difficulty is not diminished by 
a comparison of the present with 
other passages of the New Testa- 
ment, which most nearly resemble 
it; for in them we find, that the ar- 
ticle is uniformly omitted.” The 
instances which he is able to collect 
tend * to prove, that the reading of 
the eighth verse, on the supposition 
that the seventh is spurious, is not 
authorised by ordinary usage ;” and, 
that “the difficulty attending the 
final clause of verse viii. remains 
thus far not only unobviated, but in 
sume degree confirmed ; and I do 
not perceive how the present read- 
ing is to be reconciled with the ex- 
termination of verse vii.”” He pro- 
poses two conjectures, which he ace- 
knowledges to be barely possible ; 
and although he is “ not ignorant, 
that in the rejection of the contro- 
verted passage, learned and good 
men are now for the most part 
agreed,” he is led on the whole “ to 
suspect, that though so much labour 
and critical acuteness have been be- 
stowed on these celebrated verses, 
more is yet to be done before the 
mystery in which they are involved 
is wholly developed.” ‘Thus the 
adamantina versiculorum abhezren- 
tia which, with Bengelius, is an ir- 
refragable argument for its reten- 
tion, is with the Bishop of Calcutta, 
an insuperable obstacle to its rejec- 
tion. The Bishop of St. David’s 
continues his view of the internal 
evidence. 








*¢ With the seventh verse, the witness, 
poaprupsa, which God bare of his Son, in 
the ninth verse, has an obvious reference 
to the Ilarng oue of the woprupevytes in 
the seventh. But withont it, there 
expressed reference ; for though Dycvne 
which occurs in the sixth verse, may in a 
general sense be understood of God, yet as 
one of the witnesses to the Son recorded in 
the Gospel, it is always mentioned, not as 
the Father, but the Holy Spirit. 

** Without the seventh verse, there is no 


18 no 


reason to be given, why the evidences of 


Christ’s incarnation are limited to three in 
the eighth terse ; for he is proved to be 
the Son of God incarnate, by all the pre- 
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dicted circumstances of his birth, life, mi- 
racles, and sufferings, which are verified in 
the Gospel, Without the seventh verse,there- 
fore, instead of three, there might be thirty 
witnesses, Sut with the three witnesses 
of the seventh verse, the limitation to three 
witnesses in the eighth followed by a na 
tural and obvious parallelism, If the se- 
venth verse liad not preceded, it is proba- 
ble that the water and the blood would 
not have been mentioned as witnesses. Fou 
they are not so recorded in the Gospcl, 
nor so styled in verse vi. 

‘« To these proofs of the mutilation of 
the passage, by the absence of the 
verse, we may add the proofs of the 


eventh 
inte 

grity of the passage with that verse, aris 
ing from its suitableness to the modes of 
thinking and peculiar diction of the 
Apostle, as well as to the scope and context 
of the verse. The mode of thinking is px 

culiar to Saint John. No other of th 

Apostles or Evangelists speaks of the wit 

ness of the Father and Holy Spirit, as he 
does in his Gospel, chap, v. 31—37. viil. 
13—18. Though Griesbach very 
greatly undervalues the internal evidence, 
yet he states the affinity between the doc- 
trine of the Epistle and the Gospel fairly 
and fully, He mentions it as the second 
of the internal arguments: ‘ 2. Johannes 
respexit ad sermonem Christi.’ Jo. v. 31. 
39. coll. Jo. viii, 12. 18. et idem quod Je- 
sus ibi docuerat, iisdem argumentis probare 
suis lectoribus volnit ; quo posito comma 7 
vix deesse potest.’ The diction is pecu- 
liar to Saint John. No other Evangelist 
or Apostle calls the Son of God the Word. 
The scope of the passage leads to the addi- 
tion of greater testimony than had been 
alleged. Saint Jolin had hitherto testi- 
fied of Christ from his own and the other 
Apostles personal knowledge. But greater 
testimony than human testimony was ne- 
cessary, as our Saviour said 
John v. 33, 34. 


xv. 26. 


of himself: 
* Ye sent unto John, and 
he bare witness unto the truth; but I re- 
ceive not testimony from man.’ 

** In short the grammar and reasoning of 
the context, require the seventh verse. 
The conjunctive particle, which, in the Sy- 
riac version, introduces the testimony of 
the Spirit, the water, and the blood, be- 
trays the loss of the preceding clause, ‘The 
words in terra in those Latin copies which 
omit the seventh verse, indicate the ab- 
sence of the verse which contained their 
correspondent terms. The article of the 
eighth verse refers to a previous union of 
testimony ; and the testimony of God the 
Father in the ninth verse, implies a previ- 
ous mention of the Father. When Christ 
speaks of himself in the Gospel, John v. 31 
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he confirms his own testimony by that of 
the Father. He does not on that occasion 
mention the Spirit ; but he then twice ap- 
peals to the testimony of the Father. The 
witness therefore in the ninth verse is that 
of the Father, and its reference is to the 
Father in the seventh verse, 

“Whatever then may have been the 
cause of its omission, in all Greek mann- 
scripts that are extant, but one, it is clear 
from the internal evidence of the verse, 
from the mode of thinking and diction ex- 
pressed in the verse, as well as from the 
scope and context of the passage, that the 
verse is the authentic language of Saint 
John, and an essential part of the Epistle; 
and that without it the passage becomes 
disjointed, defective in its references, and 
inexplicably solecistical,” P. 28. 

The history of the external evi- 
dence is divided into three periods ; 
in the first of which, (A. D. 10% 
300) there is no evidence against 
the verse, and much evidence in its 
favour, The positive evidence con- 
sists in the rejection of the writings 
of Saint John by certain heretics, 
whom Epiphanius calls ALOGI, on 
account of their denial of the Apos- 
tles’ doctrine of the Divinity of the 
Logos or the Word. The Bishop 
clearly shows, that no part of the 
writings of Saint John could have 
been so obnoxious to these heretics, 
as the Epistle, and especially as the 
controverted verse; and he not only 
refutes the assertion of Michaelis, 
that the Alogi did not reject the 
Epistle ; but ingeniously retorts the. 
inference from that pretended fact, 
that the controverted verse must 
therefore be spurious. 

“ If the seventh verse were to be consi- 
dered as spurious because the Alogi did 
not reject the Epistle, then the three first 
verses of the first chapter mnst also be spu- 
rious. ‘The supposition, therefore, is 
groundless and unsupported by any ancient 
testimony ; no ancient writer says, that the 
Alogi did not reject the Epistles of Saint 
se” FF. Si. 

To the testimony founded on the 
rejection of St. John’s writings by 
the Alogi, the Bish« p adds certain 
passages from Clemens Alexandrinus 
and Tertullian, which though they 
do not positively recite, are plainly 
founded upon 1 John v.7. If it be 


genuine, the testimony cf Lueian u 


doctrive of the Logos 
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the Philopatris, to which allusion 
has been already made; and from 
which Cave constructed an ingenious 
argument in favour of the authen- 
ticity of the verse, should be refer- 
red to this first period. Mr, Nolan 
and Dr. Hales, recite from the most 
ancient Rabbinical Books, the phrase 
‘«The Three are One,’’ with its Ra- 
binical exposition: ‘There are 
three Ones, and lo! they are One,” 
which not only furnishes the identi- 
cal clausule, but poimts to the 
source from whence the Apostle de- 
rived it. There is also a Scholion 
on Psalm ecxxii. attributed to Origin, 
which exhibits a curious Jewish 
analogy, between the Trinity and 
the constituent parts of man, in the 
conclusion of which, the disputed 
words are recited. But the Scho- 
lion is supposed to be spurious and 
sequioris @ri. 

In the second period, A.D, 300— 
900, the negative evidence against 
the verse consists of its absence 
from the only four manuscripts of 
this period, which are known, or 
have been collated, and from whose 
omissions no definitive conclusion 
can be drawn concerning the many 
manuscripts which have been lost, 
This negative evidence is counter- 
acted by positive evidence in favour 
of the verse. The author of the 
Prologue to the Canonical Epistles, 
which was probably written in the 
seventh or eighth century, complains 
of the inaccuracy of the Latin trans- 
lations, which he exemplifies in the 
omission of the controverted text, 
and thus asserting the integrity of 
the Greek, implies that the Greek 
manuscripts of that period contained 
Walnfrid Strabo wrote 
in the ninth century both upon the 
verse and upon the prologue to the 
Canonical Epistles, and could not 
therefore have been ignorant of the 


the verse, 


alleged integrity of the Greek, or 
ot the imputed detects of the Latin 


ion, 


‘Epiphanius, who lived in the fourth 
century, says that the Epistles * agree with 
he Gospel and the A pac alypse’ im the 

and assigns th! 
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agreement as a reason for thinking, that 
the Alogi rejected the Epistles as well_as 
the other writings of St. John. And How 
do the Epistles agree with the Gospel? 
St. John calls the Son of God the Word 
in the first chapter of the Gospel and in 
the fifth of the first Epistle and no where 
else. In the Epistle St. John calls the 
Son of God the Word of Life, and in the 
\pocalypse the Word of God. The Gos- 
pel therefore agrees both in terms and 
doctrine concerning the Logos, only with 
the controverted verse. ‘The testimony 
therefore of Epiphanius to the agreement 
of the Epistles with the Gospel, is in effect 
in acknowledgment of the controverted 
verse.” P, $7, 


The argument is ingenious, but 
is the Bishop scrupulously ab- 
stains from appealing to any suspl- 
cious authority, and from using any 
argument which will not bear the 
strictest examination, we will submit 
to his further consideration, whe- 
ther, as Epiphanius maintains the 
agreement of the Epistles with the 
Gospel and the Apocalypse, it Is 
just to argue upon a single expres- 
sion in which the Epistle agrees with 
ihe Gospel only, The Epistles, the 
Gospel, and the Apocalypse, all agree 
in attributing to Christ, the title of the 
L. gos,simply or with additions. In the 
Gospel he is called the Word, John 
i. 1. 14. in the Epistle the Word 
Life, 1 John i. 1. of the Word 
1 John vy. 7. and in the Apocalypse 
the Word of God, Rev. xix. 13. 
rhere is therefore a common agree- 
ment as alleged by Epiphanius, con- 
cerning the Logos in the Gospel, 
the Epistle, and Apocalypse: the 
precise agreement for which the Bi- 
shop contends is found in the Gos- 


pel and the Epistle only. 


‘To the negative evidence then of the 

ur manuscripts of this second period, 
ow extant, we have to oppose the proba- 
i/tiy collected from Epiphanius and Waln- 
! Strabo, and the certainty derived 
m the Prologue to the Epistles, that 
Greek manuscripts were extant, between 
third and the tenth century, which 
ontained the seventh verse. If it be 
asked, why the verse was not quoted by 
st all the Greek and many of the 
atin Fathers? the objection amounts to 
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no more than this; it was not quoted by 
them because it was omitted either by ac- 
cident or design in their copies, and pro- 
bably in the generality of the Greek ma- 
nuscripts and many of the Latin. But this 
does not affect the certainty or the proba- 
bility, that the verse was extant in other 
copies. If it be again asked} what is be- 
come of the manuscripts that contained it ? 
we may reply, by asking what is become 
of the many hundred manuscripts of this 
second period, containing the Catholic 
Epistles, of which only four remain to this 
day? In the last century of this period, the 
ninth century, many valuable works were 
extant, of which we have uow only Latin 
translations or fragments of the originals, 
which have been preserved in the inesti- 
mable Bibliotheca of the most learned Pa- 
triarch of that or perhaps of any other cen- 
tury, Photius of Constantinople. ‘The last 
remaining copy of Cicero’s work De Gloria 
is said to have perished in a fire at Can- 
terbury, since the invention of printing.” 
P. 38. 

From the Prologue to the Cano- 
nical Epistles compared with Ful- 
gentius, it also appears, that some 
Latin manuscripts wanted, and that 
other Latin manuscripts contained 
the verse, of the authenticity of 
which the African Church, as the 
depository of the Latin version, is 
the principal witness for four cen- 


turies, namely, from the time of 


Tertullian to that of Fulgentius. 
But it bas been objected that the 
African Church generally followed 
Augustin in the allegorical interpre. 
tation of the eighth verse: and the 
Bishop, who takes nothing upon 
authority, nor suffers any objection 
to pass without examination, pro- 
ceeds to inquire into the fact, 
*‘ whether Augustin was generally 
followed in applying the eighth verse 
to the Trinity,” and into the infer- 
ence, “‘ whether such application of 
the eighth verse is an admissible 
proof of the absence of the seventh.” 
By appealing to the original wri- 
tings of the African Fathers, the 
Bishop succeeds in disproving the 
alleged fact, and in shewiug that the 
African Fathers did not coincide in 
the allegorical interpretation: and 
that Augustin by his peculiar expo- 
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sition of “‘ unum,” of unity of es- 
sence, was constrained to adopt 
the mystical interpretation of the 
eighth verse. The Bishop proceeds 
to the third period in the history of 
the verse, A.D. 901—1522. 


“ In this period we have a Greek manu- 
script containing the controverted verse .. . 
considerably more ancient than Griesbach 
or Mr. Porson supposed it to be. Gries- 
bach asserts it to be of the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century. Mr. Porson fixes its 
date and says ‘it was probably written 
about the year 1520, and interpolated in 
this place for the purpose of deceiving 
Erasmus,’ In this conjecture Mr. Porson 
was undoubtedly mistaken. Mr. Martin 
of Utrecht supposed the Montfort manu- 
script to be of the eleventh century. Dr. 
Adam Clarke, who examined the manu- 
script in the year 1790, and has described 
it in his Succession of Sacred Literature, 
says ‘ the manuscript is more likely to 
have been the production of the thirteenth 
than of either the eleventh or the fifteenth 
century. The former date is as much too 
high, as the latter is too low.” P. 50. 

At this point the Bishop concludes 
the history of the verse, without ad- 
verting to what Mr. Porson is pleas- 
ed to call “the prudence of Eras- 
mus, the honest bigotry of the Com- 
plutensian editors, the typographi- 
cal error of Robert Stephens, and 
the strange misapprehension of Theo- 
dore Beza.” These questions had 
been amply and satisfactorily dis- 
cussed by Dr. Hales, and it was 
therefore not necessary that the Bi- 
shop should repeat the discussion, 
although they naturally fall under the 
third period, and are inseparable 
from a complete history of the verse. 

The Bishop annexes seven appen- 
dices to his Vindication: viz. |. A 
table of MSS. arranged in the three 
periods. Il. The passage from En. 
cherius. Ill. The passage from Fa- 
eundus, IV. Dr. Carr’s argument 
for the authenticity of 1 John v. 7. 
from the Philopatris of Lucian. V. 
Note on the quotation of v. 7. in 
the Formule of Encherinus. VI. 
Note on the omission of passages 
occasioned by the near occurrence 
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of similar words, and on the reading 
of the eighth (sixth) verse in the 
Neapolitan MS. VII. Note on the 
Passage from Maximus. In a Post- 
script the Bishop remarks on Dr. 
Pye Smnith’s objections to the au- 
thenticity of 1 John v. 7. and on 
the fallacies of arguments opposed 
to the seventh verse, which Dr. 
Smith is disposed to impute to the 
defenders of the verse, but which 
the Bishop retorts on its opposers. 

The result of the Bishop’s exact 
and elaborate investigation is a con- 
viction in his own mind, that we 
have, in the testimony of the three 
heavenly witnesses, the authentic 
words of St. John. Nor will the 
conviction of his own mind be the 
only fruit of his labour. His Vin- 
dication will hardly fail to shake the 
convictions of many who are now 
persuaded of the spuriousness of 
the verse, to remove the doubts of 
such as have suspicions of its au- 
thenticity ; and to dissipate the pre- 
judices of those whom the authority 
of great names has beguiled, and 
possessed with a prejudice, that the 
spuriousness of the verse has been 
proved, and that it is no more ca- 
pable of defence. It was the ho- 
nest advice of Parkhurst, that the 
reader should “ consult the critical 
writers on both sides, and then 
judge for himself :’’ and he will not 
easily find a better guide in the con- 
troversy than the Bishop of St. Da- 
vid’s. The vindication is marked 
by the general temper and modera- 
tion of its argument ; the perspicuity 
of its arrangement; the independ. 
ence of its judgment ; and the labo- 
rious industry with which the Bi- 
shop, not deferring to the authority 
of others, not servilely copying their 
citations, nor subscribing to the ar- 
guments from those citations, has 
consulted the original records, and 
thus developed the misapprehensions 
and misrepresentations of others, and 
established his point to the conyic- 
tion of himself and his readers. 
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Sketch of Proceedings at a General 
Meeting for the formation of an 
Auxiliary Bible Society for the 
County of Warwick, held at the 
Court House, Warwick, on Tues- 
day, the 2d Day of October, 
1821. Merridew. Warwick. 

Observations on the Bible Society, 
delivered by the Rev. John Bou- 
dier, at a County Meeting holden 
in the Court House, Warwick, on 
Tuesday, the 2d October, 1821, 
addressed to his Parishioners, as 
Members of the Established 
Church. Warwick. 


THE controversy respecting the Bi- 
ble Society had nearly subsided, be- 
fore the Christian Remembrancer 
made its appearance. The arguments 
on both sides had produced their ef- 
fect ; and one set of men had become 
the decided supporters, and another 
the no less decided opponents, of the 
Institution, Among the latter were 
a large majority of the Clergy ; 
among the former were the whole 
body of the dissenters, and of the 
churchmen who admire and resem- 
ble the dissenters; as well as a 
small list of clergymen of all ranks, 
whose orthodoxy and respectability 
were alike unquestionable, and who 
thought that they could discover 
the emblem of peace on the banner 
of the Bible Society. The laity 
were more equally divided ; a con- 
siderable portion of them, without 
renouncing their claims to sound 
churchmanship, came forward with 
zeal in the new cause, and gave it 
that effectual patronage which the 
gentry of England are always able 
to bestow. This is a brief outline 
of the state of that Saciety for the 
last six years; aud we thought it 
best, under all the circumstances, to 
leave the subject where we found 
it. Fresh facts or fresh reason- 
ings were not likely to be attended 
to, by those whom we desired to 
convince ; and the example and ad- 
vice of our Bishops and Clergy, and 
the gradual progress of truth, might 
be expected to ensure the ultimate 
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triumph of common sense. We de- 
termined, therefore, not to plunge inte 
those muddy waters, and we have 
seen no reason to lament or to change 
our determination. A few flagrant 
cases of unecclesiastical conduct, 
have been submitted to the attention 
of our readers; but we have never 
entered upon the general question. 
For that we refer to the many able 
treatises which were in existence long 
before the period of our humble 
nativity. Adhering to this plan, 
we shall venture to make a few re- 
marks upon the recent proceedings 
at Warwick ; the anomalies of which 
are not unworthy of notice. And with- 
out presuming to question the rea- 
der’s preconceived opinion in favour 
of the Institution in general, we 
anticipate his concurrence in the 
strongest censure that can be pro- 
nounced upon this particular case. 
The first of the little pamphlets 
at the head of this article, has been 
published by the agents of the 
Society, and is the authorised do. 
cument on that side of the ques- 
tion. Mr. Boudier has only printed 
his own speech; which has been 
reprinted and inserted at length in the 
Sketch. The first page of the Sketch 
contains the names of the officers of 
the Warwickshire Auxiliary, and of 
the president, the vice-presidents, 
and the other officers of the Parent 
Bible Society. The second page 
informs us that the meeting at 
Warwick was “‘ very numerous and 
highly respectable,” and that Mr. 
Lawley, the newly elected member 
for the county was called to the 
chair, and introduced C. S. Dudley, 
Esq. one of the life.governors of 
the Society, to explain the plan and 
object of the Institution. Mr, Dud- 
ley concluded a common-place 
speech by introducing the Rev, 
Mr. Grimshaw, another stranger 
and another life-governor ; who was 
succeded by the Rev. Mr. Burn. 
These three gentlemen “ attended 
on behalf of the Parent Society ;” 
and were the principal speakers 
throughout the day—The former 
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havine addressed the meeting four 
times—Mr. Burn thrice, and Mr. 
Grimshaw twice. As Mr. Boudier 
only spoke once, there can be no 
undue preference in extracting his 
excellent observations, 


“J present myself to your notice this 
day, in the discharge of a duty imposed 
upon me, as I humbly conceive, by the 
situation I hold here, as Vicar of this ex- 
tensive and populous parish. The avowed 
object of the present meeting being that 
of promoting the dissemination of the 
Holy Scriptures, the oracles of God, and 
the Gospel of our blessed Saviour; both 
public duty and private feeling dictate that 
I should not look carelessly on, and sub- 


ject myself to an iniputation of coldness 


or indifference to the good work in which 
you are engaged. It is clear, that if I 
approve the measures proposed to be car- 
ried into effect, | ought to be here to sup- 
port them ; and if I object, I conceive it 
to be equally my duty to explain the na- 
ture of my objections, and thus to prevent 
misconception of my motives and miscon- 
strnction of my conduct. You will, I am 


sure, readily give me a patient hearing of 


the few observations I have to offer. I see 
around me persons of various religious per- 
suasions, all of whom are most justly en- 
titled to my respect, and all of whom are 
responsible to themselves alone for the 
line of conduct they may be pleased to 
adopt; I have no right, aud I have noin- 
clination, to question their motives; I 
have no right, and I have no inclination, 
to dictate to them on such a question. I 
address myself to those only who are either 
Clergy, or members of the Established 
Church, and chiefly to such of them as are 
my own parishioners; and, therefore, I 
may and ought to speak freely in terms 
both of advice and exhortation. You 
have heard much that is exceedingly plau- 
sible, and its first impression perhaps con- 
vineing; you have heard much that exhi- 
bits, in a very favourable light, the warmth 
of heart, and the zeal of the speakers ; 
you have heard a very strong and pathetic 
appeal made to your best feelings ; but 
surely it behoves you on such an occasion 
and on sucha question, not to be hurried 
away by the torrent of your feelings, with- 
out being sure that it will carry you down 
the proper stream; for nothing is more 
certain, nor a maxiin more true, that when 
the passions and feelings are warmly ex- 
cited, the judgment becomes proportion- 
ally weak. You have been urged to be- 
come members and supporters of a certain 
-_ 
‘ 
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society, and to join that society in the 
distribution of the Holy Scriptures, and so 
far allis well. Toa Bible Society, as a 
Bible Society, if'is impossible you can ob- 


ject ; and God forbid that I, a minist?r of 


God’s word, should throw impediments in 
the way of its snpport, or check your lan 
dable zeal in this good work, provided 
the support given be really a support 
of your own principles, and your own 
Church, and that your zeal be unde: 
proper controul, Far from restraining you 
pious efforts to disseminate the book of 
God or to place the word of eternal life in 
the hands of your poorer brethren at home, 
aud of the poor heathen abroad, I would 
call upon you to strain every nerve to 
promote the dissemination of the sacred 
volume; but I would have your etlorts 
well directed; I would have your zeal a 
zeal of knowledge and understanding. I 
would have you open widely the band of 
charity and universal love ; but not with- 
out first considering how you may best 
scatter the seeds of your bounty, and how 
it shall best be bestowed in support of 
what you sincerely believe to be sound 
principles, and of that Church to which 
you conscientiously belong. It is my duty 
to endeavour to direct you, not to tell 
you, for it is a fact with which you are 
well acquainted, that there is another so- 
ciety which you have heard alluded to 
more than once this day—a society whose 
avowed object is also the universal diffu- 
sion of the Scriptures both at home and 
abroad ; that this latter society is con- 
ducted by members of your own Church ; 
—that its operations are in strict con- 
formity with her doctrines, and her prin- 
ciples, and are zealously, but temperately 
and unostentatiously carried on for the pro- 
motion of Christian knowledge through- 
out the whole world. There are array- 
ed under its banner nearly the whole 
collected body of the established clergy ; 
nearly, if not all the heads both of 
Church and State, together with a very 
great and commanding number of the 
laity, while its ramifications are daily ex- 
tending, and its comprehensive objects 
carried more or less into effect, in almost 
every town and village in the united 
kingdom. Give this society but the 
means, aud while its voice is heard, as it 
now is, in alf nations, so will its blessed 
effects be felt in the remotest corners 
of theearth. May we not then, ought we 
not, call upon you, the members of om 
Church, not only to give it your support, 
but to support it, before, and iw preference 
toevery other? Your circumstances, and 
your inclinatiogs, may dispose you to give 
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to other societies, but most unhesitatingly 
and most strongly do I say to you, that you 
are bound by every tie both of religion 
and duty, to support first and foremost, 
what may so properly be called your own. 
Following the precept and advice of the 
great Apostle, [ would say to you, “ do 
good indeed to all men, but especially to 
those whom you conscientiously believe 
to be of the household of sound doctrine 
and orthodox of faith.” I come now to 
my objections to the establishment of the 
proposed Branch Bible Society at War- 
wick, [tis my most earnest desire to wave 
every thing personal, and to aveid drop- 
ping a single word which might be con- 
strued into a reflection upon any man, or 
class of men, 1 shall confine myself, 
therefore, in the first place, namely, to two 
points: the sufficiency of the District 
Committee of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, already established 
at Stratford, and the comparative small 
extent of our local wants. In regard to 
the first, the operations of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge are not 
unknown here—they have already been 
brought to bear to a certain extent in this 
place; it has been the means of diffusing 
very considerable numbers of copies of the 
sacred writings; and at this moment it is, 
and has for some time been in contempla- 
tion to establish a committee here, There 
is a plan in progress and nearly matured, 
not only of furnishing, through the me- 
dium of this society, a full supply of the 
Scriptures, but also of furnishing the poor 
with a lending Library of Books and 
Tracts for their reading at home. In the 
second place, speaking of our local wants, 
I believe them, as J have said, to be com- 
paratively small, 1 speak, both from my 
own knowledge, and from information de- 
rived from a very respectable individual, 
who actually made, a few months since, a 
minute and full investigation into the ex- 
tent of their wants, by personally visiting 
all, or nearly all, those within the Borough 
whose circumstances in life could place 
them in a situation to need, or to accept, a 
Bible as a gift. The result of this in 
juiry, I conceive, must be the same 
with the one to which allusion has been 
made, and I must confess that I have been 
greatly surprised by the statement of it 
which has been given, To the best of my 
recollection it is rated as nearly double, 
I liad certainly understood that the num- 
ber of Bibles wanted were not more 
than one hundred—bnt in order to recon- 
cile the two statements, satisfied as I am 
that the statement of the larger number 
nst be made on the conviction that it is 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 36, 
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correct, we will suppose that there are 
double that number wanted: I submit 
that the proportion is not, and cannot, be 
considered large in a population of at least 
8000 persons. Taking, therefore, their 
own statement, there may be 200 persons 
ready to accept a Bible if offered, but of 
these not more than about one half were 
wholly unprovided; of the others, some 
complained of the smallness of the print of 
their Bibles, and the remainder that their 
Bibles were in some parts defaced. Fur- 
ther it should be observed, that these per- 
sons reported to be in need were taken 
indiscriminately, without any guarantee 
that they were likely to make a good use 
ofa Bible when given. I mention this on 
the authority of the same individual, who 
very fairly and candidly admitted that 
such was the case. ‘This statement I con- 
ceive to be conclusive ; it fully refutes any 
imputed attention, and accounts for any 
delay, on my part, especially when I add, 
that the very same persons of whom I 
have before spoken, for I must once more 
allude to him, has been in the habit, for a 
length of time, nay, for some years, of 
applying to me for Bibles, books, and 
tracts, on the Society’s list, at the So- 
ciety’s prices; that such applications have 
been uniformly complied with by me ; that 
he has been requested to mention to his 
friends, (and I know that his acquaintance 
with those amongst us who are disposed to 
charity of this kind is very extensive,) he 
has been requested, I say, to mention to 
them that every facility would always be 
given to supply even them, at their very 
reduced prices, for charitable distributions 
to proper objects. And further, that it 
such poor persons were pointed out who 
could not themselves raise the money, and 
had not friends to assist them, I would be 
responsible that they should still have a 
Bible. It is fair then to argue, from 
what has been done, or what is in con- 
templation to do, that the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge is amply 
sufficient to meet our local wants. I have 
now explained, I trust satisfactorily, my 
reasons for appearing before you, Con- 
fining my address solely to the members 
of the Established Church now present, I 
have thrown out such cautions as I hold to 
be necessary before we identify ourselves 
with any, even the most praiseworthy, 

charitable institation—I have observed on 
the duty of supporting the establishments 
conoected with your own church before, 
and in preference, to all others—I have 


alluded to the very extensive operations of 


the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge—and I have shown. you, T hope, 
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that with the addition of the plan we con- 
template, of a Branch District Committee, 
and a lending Library, our local wants 
will be fully met; and, therefore, that the 
establishment of the proposed Branch 
Bible Society is, locally speaking, unue- 
cessary. I must now touch upon a more 
general point; and I cannot but express 
iny surprise that it should have been wholly 
passed over by the Gentlemen who have 
addressed you; it is a point, 1 confess, 
which in my mind carnes with it the 
greatest weight. I allude to the pretty 
general opinion, at least among the Estab- 
lished Clergy, that the Society you are 
called upon to support, is not only not 
identified with our Church, but as it is at 
present conducted, is in a considerable 
measure in the hands of those who dis- 
sent from us. I mean disrespect to no 
one; but I must be allowed to say that 
my own observations, and my own read- 
ing, and wy own enquiries, lead me to the 
same conclusion. 1 know that some years 
since, this Society was supported by a 
very considerable proportion of highly dis- 
tinguished and highly dignified members 
of our Church, and by no inconsiderable 
number of her officiating Clergy; but I 
know also that a great change has taken 
place, and very many have withdrawn 
their support from it altogether, while 


very few can now be found (I speak of 


the Established Clergy) to come forward, 
and take any active part in its concerns, 
To bring the matter a little nearer home, 
I appeal to your own observation as to 
the present meeting, and to the late one 
held at Stratford; and I ask, taking my 
data from the newspapers, was this latter 
meeting attended, or the Society sup- 
ported, by even a moderate proportion 
of the Established Clergy? is this present 
meeting so attended and supported? Com- 
ments would be idle. No man present 
can draw apy other conclusion, than that 
the Bible Society is looked upon by the 
Clergy of our Church, as being, to say the 
least, somewhat equivocal, as not being 
the one which they ought to sanction; it 
is consequently not the one which those 
who are zeaJously attached to her doctrine 
and discipline ought to support. We do 
not hear of those who dissent from us, 
coming forward and giving their support 
to the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge ; it would be absurd, it would 
be almost msuiting to ask them to do 50; 
why then shonld they expect, that be- 
canse there are even a few clergy and 
churchmen, who still adhere to the Bibl 
Society, from conviction, and some others 
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who allow, in my humble opinion, most 
unadvisedly, their names to remain, as they 
say, for the sake of peace —Why, I ask, 
should the members of the Church in ge- 
neral, be pressed to support a Society, 
which is scarcely any longer under even 
its partial controul? It is not my wish to 
trespass any longer upon your time, and I 
have only to make my acknowledgement 
for the attention with which I have been 
favoured, and retire.” P.14, 

Messrs. Dudley, Burn, and Grim- 
shaw replied to. this speech. The 
former stated that the District Com- 
mittee of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge had, in two 
years, remitted to the Society only 
31. 12s.*; and contended that the 
Bible Society was not supported by 
dissenters more than by churchmen 
and clergymen, He likewise asserted 
that at the Stratford meeting, al- 
luded to by Mr. Boudier, there were 
only one or two dissenting ministers 
present ; and “ that he knew of no 
clergyman who had solicited to have 
his name erased from the Bible 
Society.” In conclusion, he said 
that there could be no plot in an 
institution which was patronized by 
the First Lord of the Treasury and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


‘* Mr. Grimshaw, in refutation of Mr. 
Boudier’s statement that the Bible Society 
was not generally sanctioned by the minis- 
ters of the Established Church, read over 
the names of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Bible Society, among whom were many of 
the first dignitaries in the Church.” P. 20. 


Mr. Burn asserted, that at the 
present meeting there were present 
sixteen clergymen of the Established 
Church, and ouly three dissenting 
ministers, and that at the Stratford 
meeting there was but one dissenting 
munister, 


* The author and the repeaters of this 
squib, might have known and ought to have 
known, that it was a gross misrepresen- 
tation. The fact is, that the sum men- 
tioned is the third part of some small 
donations made by persons not connected 
with the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge. The money transactions of 
the Committee with the Board in London, 
have amounted to some hundred pounds, 
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Mr. Richard Spooner, the late un- 
successful candidate for the repre- 
sentation of the county in Parlia- 
ment, said that 

“ Even were the objections of Mr. 
Boudier well-founded, he could not agree 
with him that the friends of the Established 
Church would be exercising a sound judg- 
ment in abstaining from joining the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, as recom- 
mended by the rev. gentleman, and for 
this plain reason, that the Church was 
already so intimately connected, and so 
completely coMMITYED with the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, as to make ut 
RESPONSIBLE for every thing that eman- 
ated from that Society BIIf’. BP. 2; 

Another of Mr. Boudier 
ers shall speak for himself. 

“ The Rev. Arthur Wad 
pared with the various arguments on the 
al with persons stand- 
ing as he did; he ‘could not give them 
much information on the subject, but 
would just state the reasons that had 
brought him there. He had not been in- 
vited to attend ; but that he believed arose 
from his being from home at the time the 
arrangements were Paggeee He wished well 
to the Bible Socie 
principally instramental in bringing him 
there. After the 
made by so many Gentlemen, he had only 
to glean those few things whic! 
neglected, more especially as it referred 
to those made by Mr. Boudier. Mr. B. 
had told them there was no occasion for 
a Bible Society in Warwick, for he had 
supplied to a certain individual a consider 
able number of Bibles, and would engage 
to supply all the ps nople of Warwick 
But how stood the fact? 
man had applied to him for Bibles for two 
years without success. Mr. B. came be- 
fore them as a clergyman in that borough, 
being- Vicar of St. Mary's, and as such he 


5S answer- 


was not pre- 


subject, as was usu 


, and that feeling was 


remarks which had been 





This Gentle- 


opposes this Society. He (Mr. Wade) 
also came forward as a Clergyman of that 
borough, being Vicar of St. Nicholas, and 


as such he shonid pport the Society. 
Mr. B. had used all his interest to 

it in favour of the ’s | 
ciety ; to that he () 
scribe, being anxious to do ail in his power 
to promote a Bible Society. Some years 
ago he had a conversation with the Rev 
Mr. Percy on the subject, bat they found 
that the Rev. Gentleman was opposed to 
them, and that by his influence he drew 
around him as it were a magic circle, 
which paralysed all the eflurts of the peo- 
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> 
4 Wade) lid not sub- 
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ple of Warwick ; but he (Mr. W.) con- 
gratulated them that this deputation from 
the London Society had broken through 
this speli, and that now they saw a society 
established in their own town and county. 
He was convinced the establishment of 
this Society had not been opposed to the 
interests of the Church, If his own ob- 
servation had failed to convince him of 
this, Dr, Milner’s able defence of the So- 
ciety, in reply to Dr. Marsh, would have 
convinced him.” P, 27. 


There is 

1 
which can 
gives us a 


part of 
be read without pain. It 
peep behind the curtain, 
and communicates information which 
more experienced speakers 


nis speec 0 


vould 
have withheld. So far we are ob- 
liged to Mr. Wade. But for the 
rest, he is uninformed, he is unpre- 
pared, he is uninvited ; and why did 
away? His reasons for 
att nding divide themselves into two 
3, viz. that he himself wished 
well to the Bible Society, and that 
Mr. Boudier did not. Onno better 
grounds than these does he come 


for “ ard 


not he stay 


branche 


at a public meeting ; set 
himself in avowed and uncompro- 
mising opposition to a brother cler- 
gyman of the same town; question, 
nay deny the truth of that gentle- 


man’s word; and all this in tl 

hearing ofthe mob of Warwick, who 
composed 
highly respectable meeting’ 


Upon his own 


** the very numerou and 
he ad- 
dressed showing 
Mr. Wade was the a 
had long seen and deplored the want 
of Bibles in the parish of St. Nicho- 
las, and had | (fur good 


egressor. He 


neglected [ 
doubtless, though 
not prepared with them) 
a member of the Society for 
ting Christian Kuowledge. 
conversed upon the subject with 
Mr. Per Y> th 
at Warwick, 
years, but the y were both paralysed 
by Mr. 
nued mute and motionless under the 
rod of the enchanter. He congra- 
tulated pereind on his escape from 
his very disagreeable dilemma by 
the c ‘auien r- spell of ** the 
and felt convinced that 


reasons e Was 


, 
romo-. 


h 
) } ‘Come 
I 


He ha l 


5 


ie Methodist teacher 
‘ 
i 


or the period ot two 


Boudier’s magic, and centi- 


London 


de putation,” 
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the establishment of this society had 
not been opposed to the “ interests 
of the Church!” What? was it for 
the interest of the Church that Mr. 
Wade should make this speech? 
Because he had no Bibles to give 
away, and did not choose to avail 
himself of the assistance of the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and had not influence enough 
to establish a Bible Seciety in his 
own parish ; was it for the interest of 
the Church of England that a Lon- 
don deputation should come to his 
aid, and give him an opportunity of 
affronting the principal Clergyman 
of the place, in the presence of all 
the Dissenters in the neighbour- 
hood? Mr. Wade evidently implies 
that his station and his character 
are as good an argument in fa- 
vour of the Warwick Auxiliary Bi- 
ble Society, as Mr. Boudier’s sta- 
tion and Mr. Boudier’s character 
are against it. If so, why did Mr. 
Wade remain spell-bound and pow- 
erless till he was set at liberty by 
Messrs. Grimshaw, Burn, and Dud- 
ley? The comparison between St. 
Mary’s and St. Nicholas’ reads 
well, but the confession by which 
it is followed spoils its effect. We 
have Mr. Wade’s own testimony 
against himself and his friends ; the 
town in which he is an incumbent 
did not want or desire a Bible So- 
ciety, and it is forced down their 
throats by a deputation. 

The case, as it regards the 
county, is, if possible, more clear. 
There were, as we have already 
heard, sixteen Clergymen present, 
from a county which must contain 
several hundreds. Many of these 
gentlemen had also attended the 
meeting at Stratford. Three of 
them at least were entire strangers 
to the county of Warwick, and a 
fourth said that he had resided there 
for a very short time. So much for 
the Clergy, Of the laity, the shew 
was still more scanty. Mr. Lawley, 
forsaking the footsteps of his re- 
spected predecessor*, was there, and 


* Sir Charles Mordaunt, Bart,, a gen- 
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so were Mr.Greathed and Mr.Spoon- 
er ; and from all that appears in the 
Sketch, they were the only county 
gentlemen present. Mr. Stratton, 
well known for his good humoured 
eccentricities, was also of the party, 
and he signalized himself still fur- 
ther by repeating the story of the 
3l. 12s., in the Warwick Newspaper. 
But all the world is aware that this 
facetious gentleman + is an inhabi- 
tant of Oxfordshire. 

Such then is the short and simple 
fact; three country gentlemen, and 
twelve Clergymen constitute, in 
their respective classes, the sum 
total of a General Meeting for the 
Formation of an Auxiliary Bible 
Society for the county of Warwick. 
The said three gentlemen consented 
to be vice-presidents, and Mr. Strat- 
ton was also named to the same si- 
tuation. No president was elected, 
but “ we understand,” says the re- 
porter, at p. 21, of the Sketch, 
*‘ that it is intended to solicit the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county to 
accept that office.”” This is the 
reporter's understanding of the mat- 
ter, but the Resolutions speak a dif- 
ferent language. 

“ Resolution I1.—(Moved by the Rev. 
W. Spooner, and seconded by G. Harris, 
Esq., Under-Sheriff,) That the Committee 
be authorized to elect a President. 

‘** Resolution [II.—( Moved by the Rev. 
John Davies, of Coventry, and seconded 
by, the Rev. W. Chambers, of Rugby,) 


tleman who carries with him into retire- 
ment the affectionate regret of his consti- 
tuents; and whose charity was as unos- 
tentatious as it was extensive and judicious. 
Some allowance may be made for his suc- 
cessor, on the plea that a newly seated 
county member is expected to take the 
chair at a Bible Society, as a matter of 
course, precisely in the same manner as he 
is bound to take charge of a turn-pike 
bill. 

t Having once been a candidate to re- 
present the city of Coveutry in Parliament, 
Mr. Stratton took an opportunity to en- 
liven the meeting by telling them that 


“lie had been sent to Coventry.” Upon 


the establishment of the Oxfordshire Bible 
Society, in 1813, the same gentleman as- 
erted, that he had conferred with 1 7,000 


persqu 


upon the occasion! 
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That the following Noblemen and Gentle- 
men be respectfully invited to become 
Vice-Presidents of this Society.—(The 
Mover here read the-Names.)’ P. 37. 


The names of the committee are 
subjoined, and, with the exception 
of Mr. Stratton, there is not a sin- 
gle individual among them who is 
dignified with the title of esquire. 
It rests therefore with the worthy 
shopkeepers of Warwick and Lea- 
mington to elect, or not to elect 
the Lord Lieutenant for their Presi- 
dent; and we would put it to our 
readers whether their recollections 
ean furnish them with an instance 
in which similar powers were ever 
before delegated by a_ general 
county meeting to a humble town 
committee. What necessity was 
there for all this haste? Why could 
not Mr. Wade and Mr. Percy, who 
had been silently at work for two 
years, wait a week or a fortnight 
longer, till they knew whether the 
destined president would accept 
their offer? Did they fear that his 
Lordship would refuse, or did they 
fear Mr. Boudier and the district 
committee? A little of both. At 
least this is the natural inference 
from what follows respecting the 
vice-presidents, a list of whose 
names was read to the meeting, but 
has been carefully excluded from 
the Resolutions and the Sketch. The 


consequence and obvious object of 


which manceuvre is, that in case 
all or any of the gentlemen shall 
decline the honour, the 
their refusal may be concealed, and 
new names substituted in their 
stead. And this is called a public 
meeting of a great, opulent, and 
loyal county. It is a smuggling 
(not a conjuring) business from the 
beginning to the end. The court- 
house was crowded with respectable 
gentlemen, and nothing is forgotten 
but their names. The Clergy flock to- 
gether to the number of twelve ; and 
the members of the deputation from 
London read over a long list of the 
neighbouring nobility and gentry, 
and solicit them to be Vice-Presi- 
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dents of the Institution. Many of 
these solicitations have been met, 
to our certain knowledge, by a de- 
cided refusal; and even the ladies 
who are now undergoing the pro- 
cess of a canvass, are not so tract- 
able as Mr. Dudley had been pre- 
pared to believe. He has been pre- 
sent, as he told the Ladies’ Associa- 
tion, at four thousand similar meet- 
ings, (p. 32.) and though he added 
that not one had given him more 
pleasure than that which he had 
been the humble instrument of as- 
sisting to establish in the town of 
Warwick ; we suspect that by this 
time he is inclined to vary his 
phraseology, and confess that none 
has given him more trouble. We 
trust that he will not suspect us of 
wishing toadd to his embarrassments, 
by the remarks which we are called 
upon to subjoin, 

Our readers will probably have 
participated in the surprise which 
we felt, at hearing from Messrs. 
Dudley and Burn, that there were 
not more than three Dissenting 
Ministers present at the ‘‘ very nu- 


merous Warwick Meeting,” and 
that at Stratford there had been 


only one, As the persons who gave 
us this unlooked-for intelligence, 
had summoned the meetings, and 
arranged the plans of operation, it 
seemed impossible that they should 
be misinformed ; and yet if their 
assertions be correct, what are the 
Dissenters about? Was not the 
Bible Society instituted for the pur- 
pose of uniting them gradually to 
the Church, of softening down pre- 
judices, and of promoting good- 
will and harmony between them 
and us? And how is this object to 
be answered, if such an experienced 
deputation as that which attended 
in Warwickshire cannot procure the 
co-operation of half-a-dozen Dis- 
senting Teachers throughout the 
entire county? The circumstance, 
therefore, as it stands in the Sketch, 
is quite beyond our comprehension, 
and but for the good offices of 
Mr. Stratton, we must have quitted 
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this part of the subject in despair. 
That gentleman, in his letter to 
the editor of the Warwick news- 
paper, kindly furnishes a clue to 
the whole. By repeating the joke 
about the 3/. 12s., he called forth a 
clear explanation of that very di- 
verting circumstance, and by reite- 
rating the declaration of the de- 
puties, respecting the sound church- 
manship of the Bible Society, he 
has enabled us to understand and 
explain their meaning. ‘ Of nine- 
teen Ministers who were on the 
platform at Warwick, on Tuesday 
last, sixteen were of the Established 
Church.” This little word platform 
is the key to the mystery. Nota 
syllable is said about meeting or 
room. There might have been a 
hundred Dissenting Teachers pre- 
sent, and Mr. Stratton’s declara- 
tion still be true. And as his is the 
only declaration, which is formally 
signed with the writer’s or speaker's 
name, we are bound to correct the 
reported speeches in the Sketch, by 
comparing them with the authentic 
statement in the letter. By so do- 
ing, the difficulty is removed at 
once, The zeal and charity of our 
Dissenting brethren are not com- 
promised by their non-appearance 
at Stratford and Warwick, but with 
their wonted humility, and wonted 
prudence, they did not aspire to 
the plaform, but mingled ignobly 
with the crowd. By this unassum- 
ing conduct they gave the prece- 
deuce to the Church; and they 
gave the deputation a plausible 
argument in favour of the Society's 
orthodoxy. We do not know who 
is entitled to the praise of invent- 
ing this trick, but the praise of 
exposing it, and we mention it to 
his honour, is due to Mr. Stratton. 
The next topic to which we 
must advert, is the refutation of- 
fered by Mr. Grimshaw of Mr. 
Boudier’s statement, “ that the Bi- 
ble Society was not generally sanc- 
tioned by the ministers of the Esta- 
blished Church.” His argument is, 
that several of our Bishops, and 
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several of our Clergy, support the 
Society ; therefore, it is generally 
sanctioned by the Church; and all 
the opposition that has been of- 
fered is a mere pretence! Really, 
this is too bad. The Clergy may 
be right, or they may be wrong ; 
but to say, that they generally 
sanction Mr, Grimshaw’s favourite 
society; to cajole a “ respectable 
meeting” by such an assertion as 
this, is to do evil that good may 
come, at a rate which must asto- 
nish the Jesuit himself. Mr. Dud- 
ley, in his speech to the ladies, 
(p- 32,) says, that “ the want of a 
Bible Society is the want of God :” 
and if this be the opinion of his 
reverend colleague, we canuot cen- 
sure the zeal which he displayed at 
Warwick. But Christianity neither 
requires nor authorises the use ot 
the weapons which he has been 
pleased to wield, and we exhort him 
to disavow his reporter with all 
convenient dispatch. 

And in case he should be un- 
willing to come alone before the 
public, we can recommend him 
a partner for the occasion in the 
person of Mr. Richard Spooner, 
The latter gentleman declares, that 


the Church of England is com- 
mitted for the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society, and is_ re- 


sponsible for every thing that ema- 
nates from it. That Mr. Spooner 
if committed for this declaration, 
and that the British and Foreign 
Bible Society will hold him to be 
responsible for every thing that 
emanates from it, we can readily 
imagine and believe. But how a 
person in bis situation could ven- 
ture upon such a speech, we are 
quite at a loss to understand, Does 
Mr. Spooner mean to say, that we 
can neither retract nor repent? 
that those who have got themselves 
into a scrape have nothing to do 
but go through with it? On this 
principle the pilfereris quite in the 
right when he breaks open a house 
aud gets hanged. On this princi- 
ple the Methodists and the Dissen- 
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ters are drivellers, if they do not 
pursue the Church of England to 
her ruin, and murder another Pri- 
mate on the scaffold. On this 
principle the Trish White-Boys, who 
have commenced their reign of ter- 


ror, and are committed for the 
cause of blood and crime, are 
bound to pursue the career in 


which they have set out, and to ex- 
tirpate every Protestant in the coun- 
try. We trust, therefore, that Mr. 
Spooner will unite with Mr. Grim- 
shaw, in disavowing the sentiments 
ittributed to him. And if he will 
be so kind as to add a note to his 
protest, shewing how, when, and 
where, the Church of England made 
herself responsible for cmanations 
from the Bible Society, be will fill 
up a chasm in his argument, and 
confer a great favour upon his 
friends. Hitherto we have believed 
that the Church is just as much 
committed for the Bible Society, 
as she is committed for Messrs. 
Spooner, Stratton, and Dudley. But 
if there be an original contract, 
like that between the king and his 
subjects, and Mr. Spooner has got 
a copy of the deed, he is bound to 
produce it for the information of 
the public. 

The last point to which we shall 
advert, is Mr. Wade’s contradiction 
of Mr. Boudier. The latter de- 
clared that he had complied with 
every application which had been 
made to him for Bibles, for the use 
of his parishioners. The former 
asserted that a gentleman in War- 
wick had applied to Mr. Boudier 
for two years without success. 
Here, in the first place, it is to be 
observed, that Mr. Boudier could 
not be mistaken upon the point at 
issue, and that Mr. Wade could, 
The one might have misapprehend- 
ed the information that had been 
communicated to him, the other 
spoke of what he had himself said 
uu done. The inference, therefore, 
which must be drawn (supposing 
Mr. Boudier and the 
gentleman to remain silent upon 


anonymous 
the 
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subject) is that Mr. Wade was in 
error, and that he expressed himself 
in unguarded and unwarrantable 
terms. And thisinference is strength- 
ened by subsequent events. Mr, 
Boudier contents himself with abi- 
ding by his original declaration ; 
and proceeds to institute and re- 
commend a District Committee of 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge in his parish, and in the 
adjoining neighbourhood. His ap- 
peal is crowned with success *., Up- 
wards of seventy pounds are sub- 
scribed by ninety individuals in the 
town of Warwick, and the gentry 
and clergy in the vicinity come for- 
ward in considerable numbers. Now 
these persons, the inhabitants of 
Warwick especially, must know whe- 
ther Mr. Boudier’s declaration be 
true or false—and the manner in 
which they have supported him, is 
a sufficient confirmation of his state. 
ment. They prove, beyond the 
possibility of doubt, that Mr. Wade’s 
charge was unfounded ; and we trust 
are ready to believe that it was 
merely the result of misconception, 

Having alluded to the formation 
of the Warwick District Committee, 
we have a few words to say upon 
the reception that it has experienced 
from the friends of the Bible So- 
ciety. Mr. Richard Spooner de. 
clared at the meeting, that he would 
plead equally for both Societies 
And in the Newspaper Report of 
the transaction, the Deputies from 
London are made to say that ‘ they 
are themselves strenuous supporters 
of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge.”” Morning Herald, 
Oct. 12. Of course it follows that 
Mr. Boudier has their best wishes 
for his success, and that they have 
exerted themselves in forwarding 
his plans. As a proof of this, the 
Committee of the Warwick Bible 
Society printed a report of Lord 
Liverpool’s Speech at Margate, in 
which his Lordship is made to say 
that he prefers the Bible Society to 


" See our Register for this Month. 
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the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and left a copy of it at 
every house in the town, the very 
morning on which the District Com- 
mittee was to meet. Had this ex- 
pedient been resorted to, on the day 
of the Auxiliary meeting, it might 
have passed off as an ordinary puff; 
we cannot blame the Bible Society 
for being proud of Lord Liverpool’s 
support, and his appearance at the 
Margate meeting is the only new 
argument which they have discovered 
during several years. But the dis- 
tribution of his Speech upon the 
morning in queston, was neither a 
puff collateral nor a puff defen- 
sive. It was a direct and wanton 
act of aggression; an endeavour to 
defeat the efforts of the regular 
clergy; a violation of those assur- 
ances which had been given by Mr. 
Spooner, an open declaration of war 
against the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. No quib- 
bling can alter or obliterate this 
plain fact. The two Institutions 
are opposed to each other in War- 
wick as well as elsewhere; but 
while on one side the opposition is 
open and above board, on the other 
it does not disdain the aid of sub- 
terfuge and chicane. 

With respect to the distributed 
document itself, in which our ex- 
cellent Prime Minister is reported 
to have said that the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge was 
limited in its operations, and never 
gave the Bible without a Book of 
Common Prayer, it must be observed 
that if his Lordship actually used 
these words, he betrayed a want 
of information upon the subject 
which is very unusual with him, 
and expressed himself with an 
inaccuracy of which he is never 
guilty in his Parliamentary speeches, 
Lord Liverpool certainly might be 
supposed to know that the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge has no limits but those which 


are imposed by its revenue. The 
Bible Society is limited to the 
Bible without note or comment, 


» 
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The Prayer-Book and Homily So- 
ciety is limited by its very title. The 
Religious Tract Society, is in the 
same situation. And so is every ex. 
isting Institution, except the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge. 
That Society not only gives Bibles 
to all persons whatsoever, but gives 
Prayer-Books to such as will accept 
them ; and every specie: of religious 
instruction into the bargain. School- 
books for the young, and books of 
devotion for the old: parochial li- 
braries for the poor, and eommen- 
taries on Scripture for the rich: 
Offices of Penitence, and consola- 
tion for those that are sick and in 
misery : Demonstrations of the truth 
of Christianity for the blasphemer 
and the infidel, and pious Mission. 
aries for the heathen, -So much for 
the limitation of the Society’s de- 
signs. Its enemies have reported 
that because it disapproves of a for- 
mal divorce between Bible and 
Prayer- Book, it will therefore refuse 
to furnish Dissenters with the Scrip- 
tures. Its members and friends, 
know that the very reverse is the 
fact, and the truth becomes more 
notorious from day to day. Sono- 
torious indeed has it been for the 
last ten or a dozen years, that we no 
more believe Lord Liverpool to have 
used the expressions which have 
been attributed to him, than we be- 
lieve the Church to be responsible 
for the Bible Society, or Mr. Dudley 
** never to have known of a Clergy- 
man who had solicited to have his 
name erased from that Society’s list.” 
These two latter assertions are con- 
tained in the Warwick Sketch; which 
Sketch is published by the Warwick 
Committee, and paid for in all pro- 
bability out of the Committee’s 
funds. The speakers whom it so 
shamefully misrepresents are inde- 
fatigable supporters of the Institu- 
tion; most of them neither talking 
or thinking on any other subject. 
‘The gross errors however which are 
contained in the speeches of Messrs. 
Dudley, Grimshaw, Spooner, and 
Wade, can only be referred to the 
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inaccuracy of the Society’s reporters. 
And why may not Lord Liverpool 
have suffered from a similar cause. 
Which is most probable: that so 
cautious and well informed a man as 
his Lordship should have brought 
forward the unfounded charge which 
has been fathered upon him, or that 
reporters who cannot take down the 
words of their own deputation with. 
out inserting flagrant falsehoods, 
should have employed their talents 
for embellishment upon the Prime 
Minister’s speech? His Lordship’s 
station and employments render it 
very unlikely that he should notice 
the circumstance. He is too much 
accustomed to newspaper reporting 
to attach any importance to its 
errors. He is too conscious of his 
established character for integrity 
and good sense, to fear that he can 
be hurt by any trash that may be 
imputed to him. In all probability 
he has never read a copy of his 
speech. We may be quite confident, 
that he does not and will not know 
the circumstances under which it 
has been printed and distributed at 
Warwick; or if by any accident 
they should come to his ears, he has 
something better to do than corres- 
pond with newspaper editors or 
Bible Society reporters. On the 
whole, therefore, every thing com- 
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bines to mark out Lord Liverpool as 
the properest person in the kingdom 
for the reporters to go to work upon. 
And if the reader should think us 
uncharitable for entertaining such 
suspicions, we only request him to 
peruse the Warwick Sketch, and 
count up the gross misrepresenta- 
tions which it evidently contains. 
If the statements which we have 
extracted from it are genuine and 
avowed, our conjecture respecting 
Lord Liverpool will be somewhat 
weakened. But to what a situation 
will that avowal reduce Messrs. 
Dudley, &c. Either the reporters or 
the itinerators must hide their heads. 
If we believe that his Lordship has 
been correctly reported, we must 
also believe all that has been said 
about the responsibility of the 
Church and the clerical support of 
the Bible Society, and the presence 
of only three dissenting teachers on 
the platform. If these are mere in- 
accuracies, as we trust they are, 
Lord Liverpool is exposed to a si- 
milar misfortune, and his sentiments 
may not correspond with the re- 
port of his speech. The Bible So- 
ciety must take its choice of the 
alternative, for our own parts we 
are not at a loss to know which 
we should prefer. - 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 
IN consequence of an application 
from the Dublin Association for Dis- 
countenancing Vice, stating that the 
funds of that Society were inade- 
quate to supply the calls that are 
made upon them for Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, &c., it was resolved, at the 
last general meeting, to request the 
Association for Discountenancing 
Vice to forward such applications as 
might be deemed expedient to the 
Board in London, who would dedi- 
cate a sum of one thousand pounds 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 36. 


REGISTER. 


to the purpose of meeting and an- 
swering such application. For an 
account of the Dublin Society our 
readers are referred to the extracts 
from their last Report, which are in- 
serted in this Number. 


Warwickshire District Committee. 


AT a special meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Society, holden in the 
vestry room of St. Mary’s, Warwick, 
the 13th day of Nov. 1821. 

C. Mruus, Esq. M.P. in the Chair. 
It was resolved unanimously, 
Ist-—That this meeting has the greatest 

satisfaction in noticing the liberality of the 
5D 
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inhabitants of Warwick, in raising a hand- 
some sum, already amounting to upwards 
of 601, for the purpose of promoting among 
themselves the objects of the Society, by 
Library, and 
Society's box 


establishing a Lending 
taining a de posit of the 
and that it heartily concurs in their wish 
that a district committee should be formed 
in Warwick. 

2nd.—That it is desirable that Warwick, 
as the county town, should become the 
centre of a certain district, and it is in 
consequence determined that such district 
shall comprehend the borough of 
generally, and the neighbouring villag 
and that a district committee be 
formed, consisting of all the members of 
the Society in that district or neigh! 
hood who may be pleased to attend, toge 
ther with all 
funds 
10s. 6d. or upwards. 

3rd.—That such district committee be 
considered as immediately connected with 
the commiitee already established at 
Stratford, but that its funds b 
tinct. 

4th.—That each sulbs¢ to the dis- 
trict fund, be entitled to receive annually 
books from the depository to the 
four times his subscription, or to recom- 
mend poor persons who shall be supplied 
with such books to the same amount. 

5th.—T hat 50/. expen led in the 
purchase of a library for Warwick, and 
that a further sum of at least S5O/. be laid 
out in procuring books for a deposit, and 
that such books be entrusted to the 
of Mr. Boudier, til! a suitable place bi 
decided upon for the |i ry and deposi 
tory, and an arr made for the 
necessary attendance 

Mr, Mills having left the chair, the very 
cordial thanks of the meeting were voted 
to him for his kind and zealous efforts to 
promote the business of the day. 

Joun Bouter, Secretary. 

Donations and the 
amount of 70/. have been already received, 
from the intabitants of Warwick, and 30/, 
was subscribed at the above meeting. 


Colombo District Committee. 


Proceedings of a Special Meeting of the 
Colombo District Committee of the above 
Society, called by divection of the Presi- 
dent, his Honor the Lieatenant Governor, 
at the request of the Lord Bishop of Cal- 
entta, and held at the King’s House on 
Wednesday, 23d May, 1821. 

The President having intimated to the 
Committee the purpose of their meeting, 
the Bishop entered upon a very himinous 
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how 


subscribing members to it 


who shall contribute the 


kept dis- 
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riber 


be 


care 


inge t 
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and satisfactory statement of the general 
objects of the Society, and took a cursory 
view of its proceedings since its foundation 
His Lordship obse rvec 


in the year 1699. 


that, thou } never made a gre 

noise or display in the world, it had 
ong been silently and effectively prom 

ing the cause of Religion both at hom« 





aud abroad: at home, by the formation of 
schools, and the 
books + 


foreign 


distribution of useful 
and abroad, by translations int 
languages, and the support ot 
Christian » particularly in th 
southern part of the continent of India 


' 
I 

. 
e | Committees 


missiou 
ind more reeently, by 


estal 


its 


ished in every part of this Diocese 


\fler this statement, which we regret om 
inability to give more in detati, the follow 
ing Resolutions were unapvimously passed 


1. Resolved- 
stro! 


That 


gly proved the usefulness of the sys. 


experience ha 


tem upon which the Society for promoting 
Cliristian Kuowledge is founde 1, and that 
a wider extension of the system, particu- 
larly ia Ceylon, would be lighly benefieia! 
to the cause of Christianity. 

2. Resolved, therefore, that it is essen 
tial that the Committee do adhere in all 
respects to the standing Rules and Order 
of the Society. 

3. Resolved, that the quarterly Meet- 
ings of this Committee be held at the King’ 
House on the third in Jauuary, 
April, July, and October. 

+. Resolved, that members of the Dis 
trict Committee b 
been recommended 
ciety’s 
ballot 


such Gentlemen as have 
according to the So 
prescribed form, and 
; each member to pay a benefaction 


elected by 


of twelve Rix-doilars on admission, and the 
same sum annually, in advance, the latte: 
being due at Christmas, 

5. Resolved, that a Select Committe: 
be formed, consisting of the President and 

other members, including the 

Secretary, any four of whom may be com 
petent to act; and that they meet on th 
second of every month at the King 
House to receive applications for books, 
to consider in what way the designs of the 
Society may be best promoted, and to re- 
commend ap 
proved by them, to the next quarterly 
meeting of the general Committee. 


such measures as may be 


6. Resolved, that members may of right 
purchase annually to the amount of their 
subscription, and moreover to any farther 
with the sanction of the Select 
Committee, or even have books gratui- 
tously without any limitation, subject to 
the same sanction. 

7. Resolved, that all persons shall be 
permitted to subscribe (though not mem- 


amount 
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bers of the Society) and shall be allowed 
to purchase books to the amount of their 
ion; the Select Committee be- 





ubserij 
re npowered to object, when they ap- 
. : . ' 


webend that t views i ti s ) mers 


ire incompativie with the objects of & 


Resolved, that the meetings of th 
neral and Select Committees commence 
ind terminate with the devotions pi 
scribed by the Society. 

». Resolved, that printed forms of re- 
‘ommendation be sent to every member 
throughout the Island, with a request that 
re will use them in recommending new 
members, as any fit opportunity may off 

10. Resolved, that it be an especial o 
ectof the C 


he poorer members of the Church of En 


ymmittee to take ti tha 


land thronghout Ceylon, and especially t 
soldiers of his Majesty’s regiments be con- 
tantly supplied with Prayer-Books ; and 
that Bibles, Prayer-Books, and othe: 
beoks be supplie 1 to poor persons of any 
religious denomination who are well re- 
ommended as likely 
t ti 
11. Resolved, that whereas the Society 


to make a proper use 


for promoting Christian Knowledge has 
upon its list a ve ry large collection of ap- 
preyed tracts upon every 
nected with the doctrines 


Christianity, the education 





instruction of youth, anc the evidences of 
our Holy Religion, many of which are es- 





) 
pecially applicable to the exigencies of 
+} . } : that t] 

this Island, it is highly expedi this 
Committee do henceforward direct its at- 


tention to this department of the Society’s 
desigus ; and that a subscription be raised 
among its members and others, as a sepa- 
rate fund, to defray the expences of tran- 
lating into Singalese or Malabar such of 
those tracts as the Bishop of the Diocese, 
or the Select Committee, shall recommend 
as adapted to that purpose. 

At this stage of the proceedings, the 
Bishop observing that the Committee ap- 
peared to be most favourably dispos« 1 to 
the proposition « f translating the Society's 
tracts into the native languages of the Is- 
land, intimated his intention ot recom- 
mending to the Society at home to send 
out a printing press to the Committee at 
Colombo, for their temporary use at least, 
until the new College at Calcutta should 
be enabled to supply all such Singalese or 
Malabar tracts as the Committee might 
require, 
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His Lordship at the same time desired 
it might be entered on the minutes of this 
day’s proceedings that he gives to the 
Committee the three hundred pounds 


sterlin liberally granted to him by his 
M sty o ich visit to the Island, for 

f ding, or contributing to, institutions 
for the advancement of religious instruc- 
tion ; and desires that this sum may be 


appli 1 to the general purposes of the 
printing department of the Committee 
The Bishop further, subscribed the sum of 
00 Rix-dollarsto the same fund. 

After which, upon the motion of the 
Lieutenant Governor, seconded by Sir 
Hardinge Giffard, it was F 

12. Resolved, that the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta be requested to aecept the cordial 
thanks of this Committee for the very va- 
luable information he has been pleased to 
communicate, respeciing the advantages 
to be derived from forwarding the objects 
of this Society: for the great zeal he has 
manifested in furtherance of these objects, 
and for the very splendid and liberal assis- 
tance he has so gei ‘rously ‘contributed. 
And that his Lordship be requested to 
communicate a copy of his excellent ad- 
dress delivered this day, in order to its 
more general diffusion. 

Signed by order of the Committee, 
CHAS. J. LYON, Secretary, 


National Society. 


A handsome compliment has been 
recently paid to this Society, 
through the medium of its respect- 
ed officer, the Rev. Mr, Johnson, 
superintendant of the National So. 
ciety’s Central School, at Bald- 
win’s Gardens. This gentleman has 
received a letter from the tus- 
sian Ambassador, informing him 
that his Imperial Majesty had been 
pleased to command that a diamond 
ring should be offered to Mr. John- 
son, in his name, as a mark of his 
Majesty’s satisfaction for his exer- 
tions in favour of the four students 
who were sent to England in the 
year 1817, for the purpose of stu- 
dying the system of education 
adopted at the National Central 
School. 
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CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 





A Table shewing the Grants which have been made by the Society for 
promoting the Enlargement and Building of CHURCHES and CHa- 
PELS, from MARCH, 1821, to NOVEMBER, 1821, inclusive, and the 
additional Accommodation which has been thereby obtained, 


(Continued from No. 27, Vol. LIT. p. 181.) 





Place. 


} Diocese. 
| 


Addit. 


Accom, |Granted.| 


j 





Sum_ |Additional Accommodation, how 


produced. 





Ruddington ...... 
Blagdon (additional)... 
Wilnecote senses 
Radford (additional) ......... 
Heworth, Parish of Yarrow, ,.. 


St. Peter’s, Notting. (additional) 


Stretford ..... 
Firbeck ..... 
Widcombe ......... 
Wombridge ...... «+. 
Allendale , beasesveseos 
Deal, St. George's Chapel .... 
Wrexham ..... 
Moreton ....-. 
Aberford ..0+. 
Walsall (additional)..... 
Rocester ceccce: cece 
Peppard ccccccccsscsccses 
Lane End (additional),....... 
St. Thomas's, Exeter ........ 
Jesus Chapel, St. Mary Extra, 
Southampton ceccosssee 
Kingsbury 22.000 ccqee sscces 
Bryhar, Scilly Isles .......... 
PMBOPRS 6 cc ccccccccccccoce 
Oase..0 eoeee 
Pameley o.00c00 00 cccess coves 


se eeeerweenee 
eee ee treeeses 
eeeeees 
ss eee 
see. 
sees eee erreee 


ere ee one eee 


re 


Mt, Rant. BO o0sisvssoe 


Petworth ccccccses 


Bishop Wearmouth .........- 
St. Giles’s, Reading..... 
South Newton ......ccccces. 
Tunbridge (second grant) 
Worth eee eed 


+ eeeeee 


Atherstome cccecesics cocccefand.C, 
Hemel Hempstead (second grant) Lincoln 
PTR sccececesccvececess teen 
St. Mary's, Nottingham ......) York. 
SOTTO EPOTOT TTT TET Te 
Slaughtenford .........«cee./Sarum, 
Clare cescccrcccees eocceees|/NOFw. 
Degpedl o.00c-cocesccccces| Stk. 
GEPCTIOME oo. 5s ce00 000000001 kOe 
Nunney (additional), ......6. |B.&W. 
Manningtree (additional)......|Lond. 
Eccleston....+-+-+.0-- eee ee (Chester 
Lund cccccccccccccccccces neste? 
Howe ..- sco seoceedtoces Bad C, 


AB&W. 


.| York, 


.|York, 
. -|Chester 


| 
| 
.-(Chich. | 
| 
| 
} 


York. 


L.&.C. 
York. 
Durh. 
York. 
Chester 
York. 
B.&W. 
L. & C, 


Cant, 
St. Asa. 
St. Asa. 











L. & C. 


.|Oxford | 


L. & C.| 
Exeter.) 
Winton 
L.&.C. 
Exeter, 
Chich. 

Chich. 

L. & C. 





.| Exeter. 


Durb, 
Sarum. 
Sarum. 
Roch. 
Chi¢h. 
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143 
80) 
85) 
40} 
42| 

181) 


£500|Enlarging Church, 
200/Enlarging Church, 
200|Enlarging Charch. 
100)Enlarging Church. 
400|Rebs, and Enlarg. Chapel. 
300|Enlarging Gallery. 
500|Rebé. and Enlart, Chapel. 
120\Rebé. and Enlarg, Church. 
500|Rebs. and Enlart, Church. 
270\Enlarging Church. 
125|Building Chapel. 
400\Altering Pewing. 
200|Building Galleries. 

50\Enlarging Chapel, 

150\Enlarging Church. 
500| Enlarging Church. 
250\Enlarging Church. 
100\Enlarging Church, 
200\Enlarging Chapel. 
200|Enlarging Church. 


100\Enlarging Chapel. 


100/Altering Pewing. 

250\Rebs. and Enlarge, Church. 
50|Enlarging Church, 

150/|Enlarging Church, 
60/Building Gallery. 


sol § Altering Pewing and 
7 |¢ building Gallery. 
Altering Pewing and 


70) § building Gallery. 
500)|Building Chapel. 
500\Enlarging Church, 

50\New Pewing Church. 
100/Enlarging Chancel. 

50)\Altering Pewing. 
200|Building Galleries. 

50 |Building Galleries. 
500\Enlarging Chapel. ‘ 

Enclosing vacant part o 
500 ; Cc a 4 
250) § Altering Pewing 

“|e building Gallery. 
100| Rebuilding Church. 
100/Building Gallery. 
500/Rebg. and Enlarg, Church. 
200| Building Gallery- 

50| Enlarging Church, 
100|Building a second Gallery 

30|Enlarg. Accom, in Church, 

50\Enlare. by Rebg. Chapel. 
100|Enlar’. Accom. in Church, 


and 


es 


Tota) 12,399}£10,02% 


—_——— 
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Total amount of Contributions to this Day ......+. 


Total amount of Grants to this Day ... 


Total number of Applications to this Day 
Total number of Grants to this Day 





The whole additional Accommodation obtained is for 57,174 Persons. 


Of which Number, the Free-Sittings are for 


November 22nd, 1821. 


T. Roworth, Esq..... 
T. C. Reeve, Esq......ccesece:: 
We. Wael, Bise, cccccccee. 
Mrs. Lang ... 
C. Baker, Esq....ccecsess: 
Rev. Dr. Lioyd........- 
Rev, P. Aubertin ...... 
Pe 
Clergyman’s Daughter ,..... 
Mrs, F. Salisbury .... ...+ 
7 ae 
Miss H. Magan... 
Rev. J. Bissett........ 
Rev. J. Croft 
Rev. E, Rowden ...... 
Sy rere 


The above is a list of Subscriptions fron 
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Extracts from a General Report of 
the Dublin Association, incorpo- 
rated for Discountenancing Vice, 
and Promoting the Knowledge 
and Practice of the Christian 
Religion. 

Tae Association for discountenancing 

Vice and promoting the Knowledge and 

Practice of the Christian Religion, com- 

menced on the 9th of October, 1792, con- 

sisting of Three persons only. ‘The motives 
of their associating they declare in their 
first Resolution, as follows : 

“‘ ResOLVED,—That the rapid progress 
which infidelity and immorality are making 
throughout the Kingdom, calls loudly on 
every individual, both of the Clergy and 
Laity, who has at heart the welfare of his 
country, or the honour of God, to exert 
all his powers to stem the baneful tor- 
rent; but as many may be disheartened 
by considering the impotence of separate 
attempts to discountenance vice, and pro- 
mote the cause of religion and piety, it 
appears to us advisable to AssociaTe for 
that purpose.” 

In regulating the mode of exteuding 
their Association, and pursuing their plans, 
its founders displayed a caution and wis- 
dom which have been productive of the 
happiest effects; Warmly attached to the 
Established Church, from their conviction 


core ewe ree eee eeeere 
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1 the last insertion to the present day. 


of its pre-eminent fitness to preserve scrip- 
tural truth, to cherish rational piety, and 
to inculcate the practice of virtue, they 
determined on adhering to that Church 
as a regulating principle of their Associ- 
ation, and in all their proceedings they 
aimed chiefly, though not exclusively, at 
the moral and religious improvement of 
those within the*pale of that Church; and 
proposed, as their primary object, to make 
the members of the Church of Ireland 
competently acquainted with the princi- 
ples of the Faith which they profess, and 
the obligations by which they are bound 
to conform their practice to those princi- 
ples: but they did not confine their efforts 
to this object alone; but studied, as far 
as was consistent with this leading pur- 
suit, to communicate instruction and pro- 
mote virtuous conduct amongst all sorts 
and conditions of men. 

In order to secure the steady pursuit of 
these objects, it was necessary to take the 
best precautions in their power, that the 
Members hereafter to be admitted should 
be animated by a similar spirit; they could 
not therefore act like other Institutions, 
pursuing only some fixed charitable ob- 
ject, and admitting indiscriminately all 
who would subscribe to that object, with- 
out seeking any other recommendation 
than their solvency; they therefore adopt- 
ed the mode of admission by ballot, as the 
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best mode of guarding against that fluctu- 
ation and inconsistency, to which a mixed 
and changing multitude, actuated by no 
fixed principle, is ever subject. 

The Society thus formed, after Eight 
years’ experience of its usefulness, was in- 
corporated by Act of Parliament, on the 
First of August, 1800; and has ever since 
continued to enjoy the confidence of the 
public, and the approbation and support 
of Government, ‘The strong and encreas- 
ing conviction of the utility of this Associ- 
ation, felt by the clergy and the laity of the 
Established Church in Ireland, is abund- 
antly testified by the rapid increase of tlie 
numbers and rank of its Members, 

The Association, which in 1792, was set 
on foot by THREE humble individuals, 
consisted in 1800, of FOUR HUNDRED AND 
NINETY, included among whom were the 
Lord Lieutenant, (now its constant Presi- 
dent) ali the Archbishops, Twelve Bishops, 
and THREE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY 
EicgHtT Clergymen. And now, in 1820, 
it contains ONE THOUSAND THREE HUN- 
PRED AND TWENTY individuals, amongst 
whom are the Lord Lieutenant, all the 
Archbishops and Bishops, and onE Tu0vU- 
sanp Clergymen; and its measures are 
supported by the exertions of Diocesan 
Committees, established in ELEVEN Dio- 
ceses, headed and directed by their res- 
pective Bishops. It is also doing no more 
than justice to this Association to observe; 
that in 1792, when it was formed, no So- 
ciety existed in Ireland for promoting the 
great moral aud religious objects to which 
it directed its attention, except a Society 
for spreading religions Books amongst the 
Poor, which included many of the most 
distinguished individuals at the head of the 
Church and the Bar, who were unable, 
from the incessant and pressing calls of 
their professional and public duties, to de- 
vote their time, or personal labour, to a 
detailed prosecution of that object, and 
who were not assisted by any persons who 
could supply that defect. 

The individuals of that Society gra- 
dually uvited themselves with our Asso- 
ciation, very soon after it was formed; and 
the Society itself, as a distinct body, ceased 
to exist, its objects being adopted and 
effectively pursued by our Association. 

Thus this Association has the merit of 
having been the first to put into the hands 
of the poor man in Ireland, the inesti- 
mable treasure of the Word of Gop, and 
of endeavouring to carry into effect, the 
truly patriotic and pious wish of onr late 
revered King, “ That every cottage in his 
dominions, contaiming an inhabitant, who 
could read, should be furnished with a 
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Bible.” But our Association still pre- 
serves in this, as in every other measnri 
it employs, its peculiar characteristic of its 
subordination and subservience to the Es- 
tablished Church ; and, while with on 
hand it offers the Bible to its Members, at 
areduced price, which may enable them 
to confer this sacred gift, wherever they 
find any persons disposed to receive it 
with gratitude, and employ it with serious 
with the other hand offers th 
Prayer Book of the Church of England 
to all its Members, and calls on them t 
give this also to every poor individual of the 
Established Church, not yet possessed of 
it, that they may become fully acquainted 
with the treasures of piety which this truly 
inestimable volume contains, 

Thus also our Association, besides dis- 
tributing the Scriptures, distributes the 
catechetical and explanatory Tracts whic! 
expound and impress the Doctrines and 
Liturgy of the Church of England, and 
lead the young mind to see and acknow 
ledge the scriptural purity of its tenets, the 
simplicity and significance of its rites, and 
the apostolic origin of its ecclesiastical 
polity, 

The activity and effect with which this 
Association has pursued the important ob- 
jects now enumerated, will be felt when it 
is known, that it has distributed more than 
57,000 Bibles, 164,000 Testaments, and 
96,000 Prayer Books; and that it has 
also distributed more than 993,000 Tracts, 
many of which have for their object to 
explain the Church of England Catechism, 
and Sacraments, the Rite of Confirmation, 
the origin and observation of its Festivals, 
and the Scriptural Proofs of its discrimi- 
nating doctrines. Surely then here is a 
strong claim to the protection and assist- 
anee of all who know and valye the 
Church of England as the firmest support 
of scriptural truth, rational devotion, and 
steady sound morality, which adorns the 
christian world. 

Another truly christian’ and most im- 
portant object which this Association pur- 
sues, is that of the education of youth, 
which it has endeavoured to promote by 
TWo leading measures—Catechetical Ex- 
aminations and the establishment of Day 
Schools. The former it alone pursues; 
and, on the entire subject of education, 
itis but justice to this Association to ob- 
serve, that it seems to have been the first 
great instrument in the bands of Provi- 
dence to awaken the attention of the pub- 
lic in Ireland to this important object. 

With this Association originated the idea 
of a House of Reform for the young cri- 
inal poor, and since that time THREE 
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Penitentiarics, connected with the House 
of Industry, have been instituted, and are 
now supported by the Government, 


With tt alse 
ind 


‘ducation 


originated the first accurate 
the 


poor of 


extensive | into state of 
amongst the [reland, 


In the year 1799 a Committee of Education 


enquiry 


was formed, which applied to the Bishops 
to call on the Clergy of the several Dio- 
make investigation into 
the state df Education in their respective 
result, 
with their own observations, in reply to 
by the Com- 
mittee; these returns were gradually ob- 
and the 
the public in several Reports successively 
the Thus the 
deplorable want of Education, particularly 
of moral and 1 
the poor of Lreland, was distinctly deve- 
loped, the attention of the public directed 
to this subject ; and perhaps this greatly 
contributed to awaken that zeal 
which the benevolent and pious have re- 
cently exhibited in their exertions to 
remedy this crying evil. In the Associ- 
ation certainly this zeal was decidedly 
awakened, and it ever since has laboured 
to promote religious Education, first by 
extending Catechetical Examinations, and 
next by the multiplication of Parochial 
Day Schools for the poor. 
And first as to the Catechetical Exami- 
-It is 
that this great object 


ceses to a close 


parishes, and to communicate the 
certain queries proposed 


tained, result communicated to 


published by Association. 


ligious Education amongst 


active 


nations, sufficient here to observe 
is pursued by the 
Association, and by the Association alone ; 
therefore may 


establishments or the 


however other Societies 
multiply the 
pedients for educating the poor of Ireland, 
they inno degree supersede the utility or 
interfere with the exertions of the Associ- 
ation in this, its best directed, and most 
effective, labour of love. All other insti- 
tutions or expedients recently adopted are 
designed for the general population of the 
country, excluding all particular attention 
to the Members of the Established Church. 
The Catechetical Examinations conducted 
by this Association, form the only publie 
and general mode any where adopted with 
that numerous respect- 
able class of children, both of the poor and 
the rich, whose parents profess the Estab- 
lished Religion. And invaluable 
good is thus produced will appear when it 
is considered, that in the last thirteen 
years than 55,000 Children have 
answered at the Examinations, and above 
12,000 Premiums have been adjudged, 
and in conferring these Premiums the 
Association has distributed amongst this 
multitude of young persons 3,720 Bibles, 


e@X- 


reference to and 


what 


more 
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5,541 Prayer Books, 876 Testaments, 
besides numerous copies of The Whole 
Duty of Man, Nelson on the Fasts and 
Festivals of the Church of England, Bishop 
Portens’s Lectures on the Gospel of St. 
Lectures on the Cate- 


irious other works by the most 


Matthew, Secke rs 
chusm, and 
approved authors: exhibiting the eviden- 
ces of Revelation with such brevity and 
clearness as was best calculated for thei 
young minds, expounding the doctrines of 
the Established Church in the most plain 
and rational manuer, and confirming them 
by scriptural authority; or illustrating the 
beauty and recommending the practice of 
piety and virtue, by the history and ex 
ample of those who have adorned the doc- 
trine of Gop their Saviour, by exhibiting 
its efficacy in their conduct, and the his- 
tory of whose lives so strongly attracts the 
attention of the young and susceptible 
mind, and impresses so deeply on thei 
hearts the principles of 
morality. 

The next leading measure for extending 
religious education, adopted by the Asso- 
ciation, was that-of forming Day Schools 
in those parts of Ireland where the want 
of them was so strougly felt, that the 
neighbouring gentry were willing to supply 
at least two-thirds of the expence of their 
erection, and to contribute materially to 
their support. It is sufficient to remark 
here that the Association in this, as in 
every other part of its proceedings, has 
preserved its adherence to the principles 
of the Established Church, and its care to 
diffuse the knowledge of these principles 


religion and 


amongst those who belong to its com- 
munion. Hence it was provided that 


amidst the variety of applications a pre- 
ference should be given to the establish- 
ment of Parochial Schools, where none 
had previously existed, or to the im- 
provement of those already founded. 

That in all cases, the application, if # 
did not originate with the officiating 
Clergyman of the parish, should howeve: 
be sanctioned by his approbation, and 
that the School founded or assisted by th 
Association should be placed under his 
superintendance and controul; that the 
Masteks and Teachers shall a.wavys BE 
MEMBERS OF THE EsTABLISHED CuuRCH, 
and that the Children within the pale of 
that Church, attending the School, should 
be regularly and diligently instructed in its 
Catechism and Doctrines ; that they should 
read the Sacred Scriptures in the autho- 
rised Version ; that their progress in reli- 
gious knowledge should be examined and 
attested by the Clergyman under whose 
superintendance the School was placed, 
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and without whose approving Certificate 
the stipulated salary or gratuity was not to 
be paid, and that the emulation of the 
children in the pursuit of religious know- 
ledge should be encouraged, and their 
proficiency ascertained by annual Cate- 
chetical Examinations, 

The entire of this system adopted by thie 
Association, stands distinguished from 
every other which has been formed for the 
education of the poor of Ireland. It there- 
fore seems of high importance to the iu- 
terests of the Established Religion that its 
exertions for this object should be liberally 
assisted both by parliamentary and private 
aid. 

In truth every man who is acquainted 
with the state of Ireland must know, that, 
not only in a moral, but a political point 
of view, the great utility of such establish- 
ments as educate the poor of Ireland, 
which adhere to the Church of England, is 
most undeniable. Experience has proved 
that in times of peril and dismay, this por- 
tion of the Irish population has beeu found 
the surest link for holding Ireland united 
with the rest of the Empire, and it is evi- 
dent that until a great moral and religious 
change shall have taken place in this coun- 
try, the best security for that union must 
continue to depend on that Body of estab- 
lished Churchmen, all whose principles, 
habits, and feelings, bind them to Govern- 
ment. It is in cherishing, in training, in 
enlightening that most trustworthy and yet 
greatly exposed part of the Irish populace, 
that the Association employs its principal 
labours. The attention of the Parochial 
Clergy is most constant and praiseworthy, 
and as they universally approve the mea- 
sures of the Association, and apply to it 

for aid to assist them in their exertions 
for the moral and religious instruction of 
the lewer classes, particularly of that por- 
tion which continues within the pale of 
the Establishment, surely the Association 
should be enabled to afford them that aid. 
Nothing short of what the Association has 
been doing in union with the efforts of the 
Clergy is sufficient, and nothing that they 
both can do, will be more than sufficient to 
preserve the lower classes of the Estab- 
lished Church from being either brutalized 
by vice and ignorance, bewildered by 
religious eccentricity, or drawn back by 
surrounding example and proselyting zeal, 
into that religion whose popular strength 
in Ireland has at least no need of addition. 

But while the Association has directed 
its peculiar attention to that class of the 
Irish population which most naturally 


claims and most indispensibly requires it, it 
has been most anxious to extend the bene- 
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fits of enlightened education and moral 
improvement to every class, Every possi- 
ble precaution has been taken to render 
their Schools attractive and beneficial to 
Roman Catholics and Protestant Dissen- 
ters, as well as to the Members of the 
Est ued Cuurch, All interference with 
their religious principles, all attempts at 
proselytism have been carefully and ho 
nestly avoided, and that this disposition 
has been distinctly seen and felt, by those 
whose improvement it was intended to 
promote, will fully appear from this re- 
markable fact, that of the entire number 
of Children attending their Schools in 
the last half yearly Returns, the num- 
ber of Protestant Children was 2800, that 
of the Roman Catholic 2600, so that it has 
been truly asserted in the last Sermon, 
which was preached before the Associ- 
ation, ‘‘ That our Schools have been 
opened to children of every religious per- 
suasion, and care so effectually taken to 
avoid all interference with the peculiar 
tenets of each, that I will venture, (says 
the Reverend Preacher) to assert, that 
there has not even a complaint been made 
of such interference having been at- 
tempted.” 

Another most important measure adopt- 
ed by the Association for exciting through- 
out the entire country, amongst all the 
serious and pious, but especially amongst 
the friends of the Established Church, a 
zealous co-operation in all its plans, and 
securing every where that local and indi- 
vidual exertion, without which all theo- 
retical and general schemes are vain and 
useless, was the establishment of Diocesan 
Committees, under the direction of the 
Archbishop, or Bishop ineach See, whose 
example and influence would probably 
unite the entire body of the Clergy, and 
tle most respectable of the Laity in every 
district, in a regular, continued, and 
effective prosecution of those great ob- 
jects for which the Association labours. 
The success of this plan, though but a 
short time tried, and not yet umiver- 
sally carried into effect, has been most 
important and beneficial. To this is due, 
in a great measure, the rapid multipli- 
cation of Catechetical Examinations in 
every part of Ireland. 

From the preceding statement ene in- 
ference follows, which strongly tends to 
encourage the exertions of the Association, 
and the co-operation of the public : it is, 
that the measures the Association has 
adopted, are in a state of progress, which 
it only requires more general co-operation 
and more liberal assistance to increase, 
until they become adequate to the moral 
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and religious exigencies of the country, 
and productive of the most extensive and 
beneficial results; while it is equally cer- 
tain, that wherever that co-operation has 
become less active, or that assistance 
been withheld, the efforts of the As- 
sociation have been necessarily checked 
and retarded. ‘lhus it has appeared, that 
since the establishment of the Diocesan 
Committees has increased the numbers of 
the Clergy and Luity resident in the coun- 
try, active in executing the plan of Cate- 
chetical Examinations; these have been 
30 multiplied, as in the last year to be 
double ef any preceding, above 10,000 
children have been examined ; how very 
great must have been the increased num- 
bers of the Children engaged in the prepa- 
ratory course of instruction? ‘Thus also, 
with respect to Schools, from the first 
adoption of this plan in 1805, when THREE 
Schools only received salary, the number 
increased, in 1807, to FORTY-ONE, the 
highest number which the funds of the 
Association could at that time support. 

From thence to the year 1819 inclusive, 
the number of Schools receiving aid in- 
creased from fifty-eight to one hundred and 
fourteen, being thus in that short space 
nearly doubied, and on the whole, one hun- 
dred and twenty Schools are at the present 
time assisted with salaries, and sixty 
school-houses have been built and endow- 
ed with an acre of land, or what in special 
circumstances was deemed an equivalent, 
and all furnished with Schoo]-masters such 
as could not be obtained by holding out 
less advantageous prospects. These Schools 
thus erected, and these Masters thus 
brought forward and settled, and endowed 
under the promise of the Association, pos- 
sess a claim on the continued support of 
the Association and the public, which is 
indeed most powerful. 

Still however, this salutary work can 
only be said to be partly begun. The 
Association are under engagements to 
give aid for building and salary to upwards 
of FIFTY Schools, as soon as the required 
conditions shall have been fulfilled by the 
parties who have applied, and applications 
are daily and rapidly coming in, so that 
above FoRTY, proposing exactly to con- 
form to the conditions prescribed by the 
Association, are at this moment unanswer- 
ed, and cannot be favourably answered, 
except the liberality of Government and 
the public to the Association is propor- 
tionably increased, 

That such liberal aid will, however, be 
extended, there surely cannot be any 
reasonable doubt; the preceding state- 
ment, growided on undeniable facts. 
eems to shew clearly that this Associa- 
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tion has already increased, in the nombers 
and rank of its Members, in estimation 
with the public, and in the efficacy of its 
operations, to a degree far beyond what, 
from so small a beginning, could have been 
reasonably anticipated ; a success which 
indicates that Providence has employed 
this Association as the instrument of effect- 
ing its gracious purposes of promoting the 
religions and moral improvement of this 
favoured Nation, and which may encou- 
rage the friends of piety and virtue to look 
forward to its future salutary influence as 
still more extensive and effective, if it shall 
hereafter continue to be supported with 
that zeal aud liberality which the im- 
portance of its objects so eminently 
deserve. 





Hibernian Bible Society. 


Correspondence with his Grace the 
Lord Primate, and his Grace the 
Archbishop of Dublin. 


Letter from his Grace the Lord 
Primate. 
Great George’s Street, 
July 14, 1821. 

Sir,—As I understand you are Secretary 
of the Hibernian Bible Society, I request 
you will have the goodness to inform the 
Society, that I wish to have my name 
withdrawn, 

A friend to the circulation of the Serip- 
tures, I have, for many years, given my 
countenance and support to the Hibernian 
Bible Society; and it is with mach reluct- 
ance, and even pain, that I feel myself 
obliged to withdraw from it, 

It would be useless to detail all the cir- 
cumstances which have induced me to 
form this resolution. I cannot, however, 
forbear stating, that the constitution of the 
Society—as it appears to me—has been 
gradually changed since its original forma- 
tion; and it is quite notorious, that, at its 
public meetings, speakers introduce topics 
which are not only irrelevant to the busi- 
ness of the Society, but, in some in- 
stances, utterly ineonsistent with their 
avowed object of circulating the Bible 
without comment, 

Those meetings consist of a number of 
persons whose religious opinions are at va- 
riance with each other, and each person 
has a right to express, without check or 
control, his own religious opinions in his 
own language. Under such circumstances, 
it is impossible to prevent observations 
being made which are injurious to the Es- 
tablished Church, and offensive to its mem- 
bers. 
ynsistently with 
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my sense of duty, any longer sanction the 
proceedings of the Society, or continue 
even its nominal Patron. 

Being in a weak state of health, and 
overwhelmed with business, I need scarcely 
add, that I mean not to enter into any dis- 
enssion on the subject.—I have the honour 
to be, your faithful servant, 

(Signed) W. ARMAGH. 
To Rev. Dr. Sadleir, Sec. of the 
Hibernian Bible Society. 
Letter from the Rev. Dr. Sadleir to 
his Grace the Lord Primate. 
Dublin, July 19, 1821. 

My Lord,—1 am directed by the Coin- 
mittee of the Hibernian Bible Society, to 
convey to your Grace their regret at the 
determination you have expressed to re- 
linquish the office of Patron of t4gir So- 
ciety. 

In compliance with your Grace’s wish, 
that discussion should be avoided, the Com- 
mittee will only state, that on the most 
mature deliberation, they are fully satisfied 
that no change has been introduced into 
the constitution of the Society since its 
original formation ; and beg leave to add, 
that had your Grace been pleased to inti- 
mate the circumstances which made it ap- 
parent to you that such change had taken 
place, the Committee would on the pre- 
sent, as on a former occasion, have given 
the subject the most respectful considera- 
tion, and cheerfully and thankfully availed 
themselves of your suggestions. The Com- 
mittee cannot conclude without express- 
ing their further regret, that your Grace 
should conceive that at the public meet- 
ings of the Society, observations might be 
made injurious to the Established Church 
and offensive to its members, as they are 
perfectly conscious that nothing of this 
kind ever took place, nor from the ar- 
rangement of those meetings could possi- 
bly have occurred without instant animad- 
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version.—* have the honour to be, your 


Grace's most obedient servant, 
(Signed) FRANCIS SADLEIR, 
Sec. to the Hibernian Bible Society. 
To His Grace the Lord 
Primate, Sc. §e. &e. 
Letter from His Grace the Archbi- 
shop of Dublin. 
Stephen’s Green, 
July 14, 1821. 
Sir,—Having at my last visitation pub- 
licly stated my objections to the proceed- 
ings of the Hibernian Bible Society, and 
my reasons for not any longer continuing a 
Member; it only remains for me to re- 
quest that you will take the proper steps 
for withdrawing my name from the So- 
ciety.—I have the honour to be, your 
obedient servant, 
(Signed) J.G. DUBLIN. 
To the Sec, of the Hiber- 
nian Bible Society. 





Letter from Rev. B. W. Matthias, 
to his Grace the Arehbishop of 
Dublin, 

Dublin, July 19, 1821. 

My Lord,—I am directed by the Com- 
mittee of the Hibernian Bible Society, to 
express to your Grace their regret, for the 
loss of your Lordship’s patronage, which 
they hadso many years enjoyed, Nothaving 
heard or seen your Grace’s charge, they can- 
not advert to the particular circumstances 
with which your Lordship is dissatisfied, 
but they are perfectly unconscious of any 
departure from the line of proceedings 
which had so long met your Grace’s ap- 

probation.—I have the honour to be, &c. 

&c, 

(Signed) B. W. MATHIAS, 

To His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The rev. William Wilkinson, M.A. of 
Christ church, Oxford, appointed chaplain 
to the earl of Athlone. 

The rev. Joseph Fayrer, of Clare-hall, 
collated to the vicarage of St. Teath, in 
Cornwall, by the lord bishop of Exeter, 

The rev. William Taylor, B.A. of Exe- 
ter college, Oxford, to the rectory of 


Litchborough, Northamptonshire, 
The rev. R. Smith, chap!ain to the duke 
of Devonshire, at 


Chatsworth, to the 
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valuable rectory of Stavely, in Derby- 
shire ; patron, his grace. 

The rev. T. Jones, to the vicarage of 
Liandan, Glamorgansbire. 

The rev, H, Pooley, to the vicarage of 
St. Newlyn, Cornwall, 

The rev. John Billington, to the rectory 
of Kenardington, Kent. 

The rev. Mr. Champney, to the living 
of Badsworth, near Pontefract. 

The right hon, and rev. Walter Hutch- 
inson, lord Aston, M.A. to the vicarage 
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of Tardebigg ; patron, the earl of Ply- 
mouth. 

The rev. Thomas Paddon, M.A. fellow 
of Gonville and Caius college, instituted 
to the vicarage and parochial church of 
Great Matteshall, with the rectory or free 
chapel of Paisley, Norfoik, on the presen- 
tation of the masters and fellows of that 
society. 

The rev. J. H. Rose, of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, presented by the archbishop 
of Canterbury, to the vicarage of Hor- 
sham, vacated by the death of the rev, 
Mr. Jameson. 

The rev. Henry Harrison, instituted to 
the rectory and parish church of Shimp- 
ling, in Norfolk, on the presentation of 
P. J. Harrison, esq. of Rickinghall Infe- 
rior, Suffolk. 

The rev. Valentine Ellis, rector of Bar- 
nardiston, in Suffolk, presented to the 
rectory of Walton, in the county of Buck- 
ingham, by the lord chancellor. 

The rev, J. Stoddart, M.A. late fellow 
of Clare hall, elected head master of the 
free grammar school, at Bolton, in Lan- 
cashire, by the governors of that foun- 
dation. 

The rev. George Harvey Vachell, B.A. 
of St. Peter's college, is appointed do- 
mestic chaplain to the marquis of Salis- 
bury. 

The rev. Thomas Pickthall, curate of 
Waltham abbey, Essex, presented by the 
lord bishop of London to the vicarage of 
Broxhourn, Herts. 

The rev. Hugh H. Morgan, B.D. is ap- 
pointed canon residentiary of Hereford 
cathedral. 

The rev. Charles Taylor, to the vicar- 
age of Madley and Tibberton annexed, va- 
cant by the death of the late rev. Dr. 
Cope. 

The rev. Thomas Knox, of Tunbridge, 
M.A, to hold the rectory of Runowell, 
with the rectory of Ramsden Crays, both 
vacated by the death of his father, the late 
rev. Dr. Knox. 

The rev. T. Gretton, M.A. of Christ 
church, Oxford, elected one of the vicars 
choral of Hereford cathedral. 

The rev. Joseph Bardgett, to the rec- 
tory of Melmerby, Cumberland. 

The rev. Denis Browne, vicar of San- 
try, in the diocese of Dublin, to be rector 
and vicar of the Union of Loughrea ; pa- 
tron, the earl of Clanricarde. His lord- 
ship has also appointed Mr. Browne his 
domestic chaplain. 

The rev. James Jenkins. of Blaenavon, 
to the perpetual curacy of Capel Newydd. 

The rev. H. Fardell, M.A. prebendary 
of Ely, to the rectory of Tydd St. Giles’s, 





Cambridgeshire ; patron, 
Ely. 

The rev. Henry Comyn, to the vicar- 
age of Monathan, otherwise Monaccan, 
Cornwall, 

The rev. John Moore, archdeacon of 
Exeter, to a prebendal stall in the cathe- 
dral of Exeter. 

The rev. Joseph Hodgkinson, M.A. of 
Brasenose college, presented to the vicar- 
age of Leigh, Lancashire; patron, lord 
Lilford, 

The rev. G. Gleig, curate of Baddles- 
mere, Kent, to the perpetual curacy of 
Ash ; patron, the archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

The rev. John Jenkyns, LL.B. vicar of 
Evercreech, Somerset, inducted into the 
rectory of Horsmonden, on the presenta- 
tiou of the trustees of the will of Mrs. 
Marriott, deceased, vacant by the death 
of the rev. Henry Morland. 

The rev. George Edward Kent, B.A. 
has been elected by the feoffees to the 
mastership of the free grammar school, at 
Little Walsingham, vacant by the death of 
the rev, P, Peach. 

The rev. Charles Craven of St, John’s 
college, Cambridge, a wrangler of the 
year 1819, unauimously elected (out of 
sixteen candidates) to the head-mastership 
of the grammar school, at Alford, vacant 
by the death of the rev, William Thomp- 
son, 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 

OxForD, October ¢7.—On Thursday 
last, the rev. William Glaister, M.A. scho- 
lar of University college, was elected a 
fellow of that society. 

Ou Tuesday last the following degrees 
were conferred ; 

BacweLor in Civit Law. — Francis 
Fearon, fellow of New college. 

MAsTEKS OF ARTS,—Jolin James Wat- 
son, Brasenose college ; rev. Henry St, 
Jelin, Wadham college; George Augus- 
tus Moutgomery, Oriel college; 
Cozens Percival, student of Clirist church 5 
Richard William Kerby, Exeter college ; 
and Charles Lyall, Exeter college. 

BacHteLor or ArtTs,—Willian Har- 
rison, of Clirist church, 

November 10.—Onu Saturday, Novem- 
ber 3, the hou. Arthur Philip Perceval, 
and Simon Taylor, B.A, of Oriel college ; 
Charles Douglas Beckford, B.A. of Brase- 
nose cullege ; the hon. John Duncan 
Blight, B.A. and Henry Duncomb, of 
Christ church, were eleeted fellows of All 
Souls college. 

BacHELoR IN Divinity. — The rev, 
Jolin Bull, student of Christ church. 
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Bacnetors or Arts.—Hngh Dyke 
Acland, esq. of St. Mary hall, grand com- 
pounder; hon. John Duncan Bligh, Christ 
church ; Edward Berkeley Portman, 
Christ church ; and George Inge, Christ 
church. : 

Yesterday, the rev. George Robert 
Gleig, B.A. of Magdalen hall, was ad- 
mitted master of arts. 

At the chapel of Hartlebury castle, on 
Sunday last, being All Saints day, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were ordained : 

Deacons, — Henry Edward Steward, 
of Christ church, Oxford; and Poyntz 
Steward Ward, B.A. of Wadham college, 
Oxford. 

Priests,— Henry James Hastings, M.A. 
of Trinity college, Cambridge; William 
Henry Savigny, B.A. of Sidney college ; 
John N. Harward, M.A, of Worcester 
college, Oxford; William Henry Mog- 
ridge, B.A. of Jesus college, Oxford ; Ed- 
ward Warren Caulfield, B.A. of Queen’s 
college, Oxford ; and Edward Woodyatt, 
M.A. of Brasenose college. 

November 17.—On Thursday last the 
following degrees were conferred. 

Masters or Arts.—The rev. Henry 
Boucher, Wadham college ; Robert Mon- 
ro, Merton college ; James Allgood, St. 
Mary’s hall; rev. John Hobson, Magda- 
len hall; and the rev, Thomas Garbett, 
Jesus college. 

Bacnetors or Arts.—Edward Bul- 
Jer, esq. Oriel college, grand compoun- 
der; George Coates, esq. University 
college, grand compounder ;_ Peter 
Davy Foulkes, Exeter college; John 
Warren Hayes, Wadham college; Hum- 
phrey Allen, Worcester college; Wil- 
liam Tayler, Peter Short, Worcester col- 
lege; William Birkitt, St. Edmund hall; 
William Astley Browne Cave, esq. Brase- 
nose college; John Calvert, Oriel col- 
lege; Robert William Bosanquet, Baliol 
college; Richard Temple, Baliol college ; 
and Johr Besley, Baliol college. 

On the 29th nit. Mr. Richard Norris, 
common-room man of Oriel college, was 
elected verger of this university, in the 
room of Mr, William Purdue, deceased, 

November 24.—On the 14th instant, 
Mr. Owen Jenkins, of Jesus college, and 
yesterday Mr. Reece Howell, were elected 
scholars of that society. 

CamepripGe, October 29.—The rev. 
John Halliwell, M.A. fellow of Christ 
college, was on Wednesday last appointed 
pro proctor for the year ensuing. 

The rev. Whitworth Russel, of St. 
John’s college, was on the same day ad- 
mitted master of arts. 

November 2.—At a general ordination 
holden by the lord bishop of Ely, the fol. 
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lowing gentlemen of this university were 
ordained : 

Deacons. Henry Michael Wagner, 
M.A. fellow of King’s college; Henry 
Tasker, M.A, fellow of Pembroke hall; 
Charles Porter, B.A. fellow of Caius 
college; Edward Bishop Elliott, M.A. 
fellow of Trinity college; Charles French 
Bromhead, M.A. fellow of Trinity col- 
lege ; Henry Hunter Hughes, M.A, fellow 
of St. John’s coliege; and William Craw- 
ley Leach, B.A. fellow of Trinity college. 

Priests.—Jobu Philips Higman, M.A, 
fellow of Trinity college; Mark Cantis, 
M.A. fellow of Emmanuel college; and 
Thomas Stafford, M.A, Jesus college. 

November 9 —Therev., William French, 
D.D. master of Jesus college, was on 
Sunday last elected viee chancellor of this 
university for the year ensuing. 

On Monday last, being the anniversary 
of the gunpowder-plot, a sermon was 
preached before the university, by the rev. 
the master of Jesus college, from John 
xviii. 38. “ Pilate saith onto him, What is 
truth?” The Latin speech on the occa- 
sion was recited in the senate house by 
the rev. George Stevenson, fellow of 
Trinity college. 

The following gentlemen were on Wed- 
nesday last admitted 

Masters or Arts.—George William 
Tapps, esq. of Trinity college ; rev, Tho- 
mas Robertson, St. John’s college; rev. 
Barnard Hanbury, Jesus college; rev. 
Roger Hesketh Formby, Jesus college ; 
and the rev, Henry Hubbard, Catherine 
hall. 

November 16.— Dr. John Clarke Whit- 
field, organist of Hereford cathedral, and 
formerly organist of Trinity and St. 
John’s colleges, was on Wednesday last, 
By a grace of the senate, elected professor 
of music in this university, in the room of 
the late Dr. Hague. 

The subject of the Norrisian prise es- 
say, for the present year, is The internal 
Evidence of the Divine Origin of the 
Christian Religion. 

The Cambridge philosophical society 
held their first meeting, for the present 
term, on Monday last, when the very rev. 
Dr. Wood, master of St. John’s college, 
and dean of Ely, took the chair as presi- 
dent. The meeting was very numerously 
attended, His royal highness the duke 
of Sussex was elected one of the vice 
patrons of the society. After electing 
many other new members, and receiving 
communications from various quarters, a 
paper was read by Mr, Okes, upon an un- 
common malformation of the ureters, and 
its consequences. 

The prize given anavally by Trinity 
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college, to that junior bachelor of arts, 
who writes the best Essay on the Charac- 
ter and Conduct of William III., has been 
this year adjudged to Mr, Charles Barker, 
son of the rev. Mr. Barker, of York. 

November 23.—On Thursday, the 15th 
instant, Thomas Charles Geldart, M.A. 
of Trinity hall, youngest brother of the 
king’s professor of civil law, and youngest 
son of the rev. Dr. Geldart, rector of 
Kirk Deighton, in the county of York, 
was elected fellow of Trinity hall, in the 
room of sir John William Compton, de- 
ceased, late judge of the vice-admiralty 
court, Barbadoes. 

The lord bishop of Peterborongh will 
hold an ordination, on Sunday, the 23rd 
of December, at the cathedral church of 
that city. 

3ERKSHIRE.—Died, at Reading, al- 
most suddenly, in his 8ist year, the rev, 
Thomas Arnold, formerly of Walworth. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE.—A neat marble ta- 
blet has been recently placed in Trinity 
church, Cambridge, to the memory of the 
late rev. Henry Martyn, B.D. fellow of 
St. John’s college. 

Died, at the rectory of Tydd, St. 
Giles’s, isle of Ely, in the 52nd year of 
his age, the rev. Timothy Matthews, 
eighteen years rector of that parish, and 
one of the magistrates for the county. 

Died, after a short illness, in Christ 
college, Cambridge, the rev. Beaupré 
Philip Bell, M.A. fellow of that society, 
aged 25. 

CuMBERLAND.— Died, in the 68th year 
of his age, the rev. D. Birkett, vicar of 
Leigh, curate of St. John’s and St. 
Bridget’s, Bickermet, and formerly of St. 
Bee’s school. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. — Died, the rev. 
Thomas Welles, D.D. vicar of Prestbury 
and Badgeworth, and perpetual curate of 
Shurdington, in this county. 

HuNTINGDONSHIRE.—Died, at Moles- 
worth, in the 85th year of lis age, the rev. 
William Ellis, rector of that parish, and of 
Walton, Bucks. He was formerly fellow 
of King’s college, Cambridge, and many 
years an active magistrate for this county. 

KentT.— Died, in his 70th year, the rev. 
David Martin, curate of Eastchurch, in 
the isle of Sheppy- 

Died, the rev. W. T. Pattenson, rector 
of Frinsted, in this county. 

LAaNCASHIRE.—Died, in his 68th year, 
the rev. Joshua Brookes, M.A. one of the 
chaplains of the collegiate church, Man- 
chester, which situation he had filled dur- 
ing thirty-one years, 

LiIncoLNsHIRE. — The rev. William 
Smith, lately admitted into full orders at 
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Buckden palace, is appointed curate of 
Barnold by-le- Beck, in addition to his 
other curacy of Riby, in this county, 
This is the first young man known to be 
promoted to the church out of the gram- 
mar school at Grimsby, which has been 
established there a great number of years. 

NoRFOLK, — Died, the rev. Paul Co- 
lumbine, D.D. rector of Little Plumstead, 
with Witton and Brundale annexed, and 
perpetual curate of Hardley, all in this 
county. He had been sixty-four years the 
incumbent of Thuriton and Hardley, and 
was in the 92d year of his age. 

NoTTINGHAMSHIRE.—Died, at Arnold, 
the rev. Thomas Bigsby, M.A. vicar of 
Beeston and Burton. 

SOMERSETSHIRE.—Died, at Plaistreet 
house, near Taunton, aged 73, the rev. 
Dr. Ambrose, of Mount Ambrose, county 
of Dublin. 

Sussex.—Died, the rev. William Jame- 
son, rector of Clapham, and vicar of Hor- 
sham, both in Sussex, aged 78. 

W aRWICKSHIRE,. — Died, at Knowle, 
the rev. Thomas Knight, second son of 
the rev. Thomas Blyth, of Knowle lodge, 
in this county, and member of Worcester 
college, Oxford. 

Died, at Stratford upon Avon, the rev. 
James Davenport, jun. M.A. fellow of St. 
John’s college, Oxford, and curate of 
Snitterfield. 

WitrsuiRe.—Died, the rev. Mr. Wap- 
share, curate of St. Thomas, Salisbury, 
aged 38. : 

Died, at Pickwick, aged 86, the rev, 
James Pidding, fifty-eight years rector 
and patron of the freehold advowson of 
Yatton Keynell, near Chippenham. 

YORKSHIRE, — Died, the rev. Walter 
Smith, curate of Almondbury, in this 
county, and master of the free grammat 
school in that town. 


WALES, 


Died, the rev. Mr. Evans, thirty- 
seven years curate of Lianfaetilu ‘and 
Lianfwrog, Anglesey, 

Died, at Swansea, aged 23, J. D, 
Thomas, esq. of Llycoen, Caermarthen 
and of Jesus college, Oxford. F 

COLOMBO. 

Extract from the Ceylon Gazette, May 

26, 1821. 
DurinG the past week, the Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta has exercised several of the pe- 
culiar duties ofhis sacred office at Colombo. 
On Monday last, a second Confirmation 
was held, when a numerous body of Eng- 
lish, Dutch, Portuguese, and Singhalese 
offered itself for Confirmation. 

On Tuesday the Fort Church, now called 

» 
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St. Peter's, was consecrated. The cere- 
mony began by the Lord Bishop receiving 
(from some of those who signed their 
names) the Petition of Consecration, at the 
principal entrance. ‘The Bishop and the 
Clergy then retired to the vestry, and soon 
again made their appearance, the Bishop 
taking the lead, and his Lordship and the 
Clergy proceeded slowly along the body 
of the Church, reciting alternately the 24th 
Psalm. When the Bishop was arrived 
within the rails of the altar, the deeds of 
donation to Trustees of the Church and the 
burying ground on the South Esplanade 
being presented by the Chief Secretary on 
the part of the Government, his Lordship 
commenced the prayers of dedication and 
consecration, after which he handed to 
the Archdeacen, who acted as Chancellor, 
the decree of consecration, which he read 
aloud, 

Morning prayers then commenced by 
the officiating Minister, but during the 
prayers and Communion service, the Bi- 
shop offered up occasional prayers. An 
excellent Sermon was then delivered by 
the Rev. Mr, Hawtayne, Chaplain to the 
Bishop, after which the Lord’s Supper 
was administered, The Lieutenant Go- 
vernor, the Chief Justice, and a numerous 
assemblage of ladies and gentlemen were 
present ; and the Lieutenant Governor, 
and Commandant and others, afterwards 
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accompanied the Bishop tc consecrate the 
burying-ground, on the South Esplanade, 

At the Pettah Church, now called St. 
Paul’s, similar proceedings took place; 
the Sermon was preached by the Rev. 
James Glenie, who happily introduced 
much matter applicable to that Church, 
and the inhabitants of the Pettah, and the 
other parts of his Sermon were of the best 
description, 

The Lieutenant Governor was present 
throughout the whole, and the Church was 
literally full. The burying-gronnd round 
the Church being too confined, an addi- 
tional burying-ground has been bestowed 
by the Lieutenant Governor, near the 
Wolfendal Church, which is to be conse- 
crated on Tuesday next after Divine Ser- 
vice at St. Paul’s, 

Divine Service will, we understand, be 
in future performed every Sunday in St, 
Paul’s Church, in three languages. The 
English who reside outside the Fort, and 
the numerous other inhabitants of Colombo 
understanding the English language, will 
thus have the opportunity on the Lord’s 
day, to hear our admirable Liturgy read in 
English, and a Sermon preached in the 
same language, by a regular Minister of 
the united Church of England and Ireland. 

It is expected that an ordination will 
take place to-morrow morning in the Fort 
Church, iow called St. Peter’s Church. 





— 
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Illustrations of Biblical Literature: ex- 
hibiting a View of the History and Fate 
of the Sacred Writings, from the earliest 
Period to the present Century ; including 
Biographical Notices of Translators and 
other eminent Biblical Scholars. By the 
rev. James Townley, Author of Biblical 
Anecdotes. 3vols. 8vo. 2l. 2s. 

Lectures on the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. of Glasgow, 
2vols. 8vo. 18s, 

A Charge, delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Llandaff, at the primary 
Visitation, in August, 1821. By William, 
Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 2s. 

The Necessity of being in-a State of 
Preparation for Death : a Sermon, preacli- 
ed in the Parish Church of Somersham, 
in the County of Huntingdon, on ‘Tuesday, 
October 16, 1821, at the Funeral of the 
Rev. T. Wilson, M.A, perpetual Curate of 
Wilburton, and Curate of Colme and Pid- 
ley, in the same County, By the Rev. T. 
Bourdillon, M.A. Vicar of Fenstanton 
cum Hilton, Hunts. and formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity Hall, in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 1s, 


Practical Sermons; selected from the 

Manuscripts of the Rev. Joseph Picker- 
ing, M.A, late Minister of Paddington, 
and formerly of Christ Church, Oxford. 
2 vols. 8vo. 411. 1s, 
* A Vindication of the Doctrine of Bap- 
tismal Regeneration, as understood by the 
United Church, against our modern Sec- 
taries and Seceders ; with Observations on 
the pernicious Tendency of their Tenets, 
and of their proselytising Zeal, and the 
Conduct to be expected from the Esta- 
blished Clergy at the present important 
Crisis. By an Aged Minister of the Gos- 
pel. 2s. 6d. 

Illustrative Replies in the Form of Es- 
Says to the Questions proposed by the 
Right Rev. Herbert Marsh, Lord Bishop 
of Peterhorough, to Candidates for Holy 
Orders; in which his Lordship’s Interro- 
gations on Redemption, Original Sin, Free 
Will, Justification, Everlasting Salvation, 
Predestination, Regeneration, Renovation, 
and the Holy Trinity, are shewn to be 
constructed from the Holy Scriptures and 
the Articles of the Church of England. 


Svo, 6s. 6d, 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Encyclopedia Metropolitana, whieh 
has been suspended in consequence of the 
Failure of its late Publisher, has fallen 
under the Management of new Proprietors, 
who will publish the fifth Part of that 
Work on the Ist of January, 1822; and 
Arrangements have at length been made, 
which leave no doubt whatever of its being 
for the future regularly continued, 

The Rev. Joshua Marsden has nearly 
ready for Publication, Forest Musings, or 


- 


Delineations of Christian Experience in 
Verse, to which are prefixed, Sketches of 
the early Life of the Author, in one small 
Volume, with a Portrait. 

The Rev. Dr. Lloyd, Professor of Ma- 
thematics, Trinity College, Dublin, will 
shortly publish a Volume of Discoyrses, 
chiefly Doctrinal. 

Mr. R. Bloomfield, Author of the Far- 
mer’s Boy, has in the Press, The May-Day 
of the Muses. 








POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


LITTLE or no alteration has taken 
place during the last year in the fo- 
reign relations of Great Britain, and 
the events which have occurred in 
other lands owe their importance 
either to the interest which those 
lands excite, or to the future and 
distant consequences which they are 
expected to involve. 

Our nearest and most powerful 
neighbour, France, is going on 
quietly in the path which her govern. 
ment has chalked out, and seems to 
be daily less exposed to the danger 
of any sudden convulsion. The 
death of Napoleon Buonaparte has 
naturally tended to ‘tranquillize 
the fears of the loyal; and to re- 
press the expectations and hopes of 
the disaffected. His re-appearance 
in the country would at any time 
have exposed it to great risk, and 
in some particular conjunctures, 
might have unsettled every thing. 
Persons who had the greatest con- 
fidence in the fidelity and vigilance 
of his keepers, could not help feel- 
ing that there was a possibility of 
his escape, and that no man could 
tell what extraordinary actions he 
might still be permitted to perform. 
All this is now at an end. 

The revolutionary party have been 
deprived of their sheet anchor, and 
the King congratulates his subjects 
upon the increasing tranquillity and 
welfare of his dominions. It is gra- 
tifying likewise to observe, that 
some leading characters among the 
French are exerting themselves in 
the cause of religion, and though 
we cannot feel quite satisfied with 


respect to the soundness of their 
principles, or the practicability of 
their plans, any movement is pre- 
ferable to that total stagnation and 
inactivity which indicates not merely 
the weakness but the death of the 
patient. The Protestants are en- 
deavouring to institute societies for 
education and religious instruction 
in imitation of those that exist in 
Great Britain. But we fear the two 
cases are widely different. The 
people of France cannot learn to 
any purpose worth mentioning with- 
out discovering the errors and im- 
posture of the Church of Rome, 
and how liable must they become in 
this sceptical age to confound the 
tainted limb with the sound and 
healthy body, and to reject the es- 
sentials, if not the name of the 
Christian faith, under the title of a 
genuine Reformation. The only 
chance that seems to exist of avoid- 
ing this rock, is the conversion of 
their rulers, under whose superin- 
tendance Christianity might be 
pruned of its incumbrances, with- 
out being reduced below the Scrip- 
ture standard. But such an event 
is more to be desired than ex- 
pected. 

No other continental nation can 
boast of the same improvement in 
security aud wealth as the French 
government. The German sove- 
reigns are impeded by heavy debts 
and small revenues, from which the 
spirit of their people does not pro- 
mise to deliver them. The Spa- 
niards are visited by three sore 
calamities, a weak monarch, a de- 
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mocratical club, and an infectious 
fever. The Portuguese are, if possi- 
ble, in a worse situation, for among 
them the revolutionary frenzy has 
pervaded all ranks, and they are ra- 
pidly sinking into a state of political 
childishness, which can only termi- 
nate in dissolution. They talk of 
putting an end to their commercial 
treaty with England, imagining no 
doubt that their rich and populous 
country affords a market for our ma- 
nufactures, which it would ruin us 
to lose. If the consequence should 
happen to be that the Portuguese 
are deprived of our market for their 
wine, and that we become the ma- 
nufacturers for their revolted colo- 
uies, their ingratitude will but ex- 
perience the fate which it merits, 
and on the breaking out of the next 
war between them and the Spani- 
ards the independence of their coun- 
try will come to an end. 

The contests that are carrying on 
in Greece and in Spanish South 
America, are the only events which 
remind us of that din of arms which 
once sounded so fearfully in our 
ears. The latter, according to every 
appearance, is hastening to a close, 
After a long period of desultory 
warfare, marauding chieftains, and 
starving armies, two men of genius, 
and we are assured of virtue, have 
risén to the highest command, Bo- 
livar in the north, and San Martin 
in the south. The mother country 
is obviously incapable of coping 
with them ; and we know not what 
better part can be taken by the 
friends of humanity than to wish 
that she should decline the contest. 
A country which she has misgovern- 
ed and plundered for three centuries, 
and which it isnot now in her power 
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to improve, cannot be delivered too 
speedily from her yoke. 

The Greek insurrection is in a 
very different state. It is impossibl: 
to think of that classic land overrun 
and oppressed by barbarous tyrants, 
the enemies of the Christian faith, 
and of the civilization of the world, 
without wishing that it was restored 
to its ancient freedom. But are its 
inhabitants capable of acquiring or 
maintaining it? Can they hope to 
succeed in the present contest with- 
out throwing themselves into the arms 
of Russia? And what effect would 
this produce but of a mere change 
of masters? If the Greeks were a 
moral and industrious people, jea- 
lous of their national dignity, accus- 
tomed to govern themselves, and not 
quite unprovided with military skill 
and experience, we should say, let 
tiem by all means try their strength. 
They may gain an important victory ; 
and the ‘Turkish Government is con- 
stantly on the brink of a revolution, 
Could they maintain a defensive war 
for a few years against the Sultan, 
as the Dutch did formerly against 
King Philip, and the Spaniards re- 
cently against Napoleon—uassistance 
might then be given to them, not as 
subjects, but allies—and a fortunate 
concurrence of circumstances might 
secure their independence. Now, 
however, they appear destitute of all 
means of resistance. There are no 
symptoms of Russian interference in 
their favour—other powers will not 
from prudence go to war with Con- 
stantinople, and the Asiatic forces 
are assembling in prodigious num- 
bers. We cannot look at these me- 
lancholy truths and be sanguine in 
our hopes of Grecian success. 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Cler. Gloc., A Norfolk Rector, tare, R. P., and Catholicus, have 
been received, and are under consideration, 
Truth mistakes the meaning of the sentence to which he alludes. 
The Report of the Chardstock case shall appear. 


A Kentish Curate shall appear. 


J.P. contradicts the Articles of the Church of Englar 
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